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ARCHITECTURAL CHARACTER 
OF TREES. 

\ TE have always noticed that all persons of 
intellectual refinement, whether natural or 
acquired, have an appreciation of the beautiful, 
and that when a scene in nature or a work of art 
is lacking in some one or other of the rules of 
harmony, although not positively incongruous, a 
feeling of dissatisfaction comes over them, al- 
though, for lack of a knowledge of the technical- 
ities of art, they can not tell wherein it is wanting. 
This is very frequently the case in architect- 
ure and landscape gardening, in either of which 
arts small incongruities will produce these feel- 
ings of dissatisfaction, the effects they are in- 
tended to produce depending more on harmony 
of form than on the effects of color, the latter of 
which, striking the eye more vividly than form, 





produce stronger impressions, and distract the 
mind from analyzing the smaller incongruities of 
form in the figures. 

We have seen many a country-house the inte- 
rior of which was almost perfection in its fittings, 
and yet its outward setting was unpleasant be- 
cause its surroundings were not in accordance or 
in harmony with its style of architecture. As a 
rule, trees are the outward settings of a house, 
and those which are thrown in near proximity to 
it should harmonize with its architectural charac- 
ter. The Grecian, the Italian, and the Gothic 
styles each requires trees of different character 
as its accompaniment. 

In considering this subject, trees may be di- 
vided into three classes, according to the various 
shapes their heads and branches assume, to which 
in some cases may be added the character of their 
foliage. The first class comprises trees with round- 





ish or clustering heads, such as the oak, the ash,and 
the elm ; the second, those with horizontal branch- 
es, such as the larch, the deciduous cypress, the 
salisburia, and some of the firs; the third class 
includes those of a fastigiate or upright character, 
of which there are but few. The Lombardy poplar 
is an example of this class, but it is worthless in 
this climate. Instead of it we may use one or 
two fastigiate varieties of elms, or substitute some 
of the more spiry-topped trees. 

In the Grecian and Italian styles horizontal 
lines prevail, with a certain massiveness and reg- 
ularity of form, which require contrast and toning 
down; hence spiry-headed trees with light, thin, 
feathery leaves are best suited for planting in 
their immediate neighborhood. The Gothic style 
contains more upright lines than the preceding 
styles, is lighter in its character, has more variety 
of detail, and indulges in small decorations. It 
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therefore requires a greater depth and breadth of 
foliage to relieve its graceful details and impart 
a more substantial character. These effects are 
produced by planting round-headed trees with 
large and strongly marked foliage in juxtaposi- 
tion with buildings of this style. Magnolias, horse- 
chestnuts, Norway maples, the Oriental sycamore, 
and our native holly are examples of trees suitable 
for the Gothic style; the hemlock, the deciduous 
cypress, the salisburia, the larch, birches, beeches, 
and some of the oaks and elms, for those in the 
Gothic and Italian styles. 

suildings in these latter styles should not have 
trees of any large size planted too near them, or 
so as to embower them; but buildings in the 
Gothic style are greatly improved in appearance 
by being set in a frame-work of trees. We do 
not approve of vines being allowed to run up the 
walls of a house, as they destroy its architectural 











Fig. 1.—Gros Grain anp Sitver Gaze Dress. 
Back.—[For Front, see Illustration on Page 380.] 


For description see 
Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Gros Grain Dotman.—Back. 
[See Illustration on Page 380.]} 
For pattern and description see Sup- 


plement, No. I., 


igs. 1-5. 


Fig. 3.—Ottve Green Serce Dress.—Back. 
[For Front, see Illustration on Page 380.] 
For pattern and description see Sup- 


plement, No. IL, Figs. 6-14. 


Figs. 1-5.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUMMER SUITS AND WRAPPINGS. 





Fig. 4.—QvapriLLé CLrotH MANTELET. 
Back.—[See Illustration on Page 380.] 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. III., Figs. 15-17. 





Fig. 5.—Dress FoR 
Girt FROM 4 TO 6 
YEARS OLD.—[{For de- 
scription see Suppl.) 
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features; nevertheless, they are sometimes ad- 
missible when there is a large extent of dead- 
wall, which, if uncovered, would give an idea of 
nakedness. So, too, while it is sometimes admis- 
sible, and in some cases necessary, to plant a 
small tree or tall-growing shrub in the angle pro- 
duced by a porch or a tower, as a rule, shrubs, 
either singly or in groups, should be kept from 
close contact with the building itself. They 
should always be at some little distance from it, 
and should always be of the same character as 
that of the trees we have indicated for the differ- 
ent styles of architecture. 
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CH We call the special attention of our read- 
ers to the brilliant Illustrated Seriai Story, 

“A MODERN MINISTER,” 
which is begun in the present Number of the Pa- 
ZAR, and will be continued weekly, without inter- 
ruption, through the year. The striking originality 
and thrilling power of this story, combined with the 
mystery of its authorship, which ts a secret even 
to its publishers both here and in England, make 
it the great literary sensation of the day, and cause 
its appearance to be a matter of peculiar interest, 





Car A Cut Paper Pattern of a new and ele- 
gant Princesse Wrapper will be published with 
our next Number. For List of ‘Cut Paper Pat- 
terns published see Advertisement on page 383. 








UG The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of WARPER’S 


WEEKLY /or June 9 contains a page of sketches | 


of Russian Peasants, and three pages of sketches 
in Constantinople and with the Turkish army. 
An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be ts- 
sued gratuitously with the Number of MARPER’S 
WEEKLY for June 16. 








GENTILITY. 
52 ENTILITY without ability,” says the 

(x old saw, “is like a pudding without 
a sauce ;” and perhaps this accounts for the 
disfavor into which the word has fallen-- 
which seems to suggest second-hand clothes 
and a general scrimmage to keep up appear- 
ances—since those who are most ambitious 
of the distinction seldom possess the capac- 
ity to compass it, and are constrained to live 
in a constant state of wrestling with for- 
tune. Gentility demands that one should be 
fashionable to a certain extent; and what a 
requirement is this when the purse is light! 
An over-skirt too short, a last season’s hat, 
x fringe mal a propos, would perhaps forev- 
er disprove one’s pretensions. The only ree- 
ommendation to this folly lies in the fact 
that it teaches ingenuity to its devotees. 
They learn how to coax a dollar to do the 
service of two; a thousand devices for mak- 
ing a little go a great way occur to them. 
She who would be genteel must have a fer- 
tile faney and nimble fingers. She must not 
yrudge her labor noreconomize herstrength; 
she must give her whole mind to it, as the 
youth did to the adjustment of his neck-tie 
—with the possibility of failure always like 
2x skeleton at her elbow. But though the 
word is tabooed in good society, the thing 
itself is well indorsed in most communities. 
Miss Maloney, in her scullery, has her ideas 
of gentility, to which she will sacrifice not 
only her wages, but her health; and she is 
striving to live up to her standard when she 
pins a braid of jute upon her head, in hum- 
hle imitation of her mistress’s chignon, or 
buttons a silk gown over ragged under- 
clothes. Every body with whom gentility 
is a goal has her pocket measure of it. To 
this one it means “keeping a second girl ;” 
to anotber, a house in a certain street; to a 
third, a pew in a certain church, the wear- 
ing of clothes as fine as one’s neighbor, and 
seeming to spend as much money as he. 
And thus we see that it becomes a sort of 
hypocrisy. It is not simply putting the best 
fuot forward, but allowing one to go bare 
in order that the other may appear hand- 
somely shod, so to speak. It is the attempt 
to palm ourselves off upon the world as 
something better in circumstances than the 
truth would warrant—an aspiring insincer- 
ity, which begs, with the poet, “Oh, let me 
seem till I become!” It is wearing pinch- 
heck and calling it gold, keeping the chil- 
cren on lean fare and clothing them in 
purple and fine linen; it is pinching in nec- 
essaries in order to secure genteel luxuries ; 
it is an unwholesome awe of Mrs. Grundy, 
and vanity satisfied at the expense of com- 
tort. 












HEN all is said, 

the art of dec- 
orating and furnishing 
comprises something 
very far beyond the 
mere technical knowl- 
edge of styles, and the 
ability to date on sight 
a piece of furniture by 
its construction. One 
may be as well ac- 
quainted with the out- 
lines of the pointed Gothic, where the soar- 
ing spirit of art is kept within just such 
bounds as those within which the ritual 
confines the soaring spirit of faith, as with 
the opening pages of MiLTon’s “ Paradise 
Lost,” parsed at school—may have as keen 
a relish for the bossy beauty of Renaissance 
carving, with its masks and shields and tra- 
cery and luxurious loveliness, as for SHAKS- 
PEARE’S Midsummer Night’s Dream or SPEN- 
SER’S “ Faerie Queene”—one may admire the 
splendid contrasts of light and shadow and 
the eccentricities of the Rococo as one ad- 
mires their literary counterpart in VIcTOoR 
HvuGo—one may be able to tell the place of 
manufacture of a broken bit of china a cou- 
ple of hundred years old without looking at 
the cachet—one, in short, may be a connois- 
seur in all sorts of curios, and yet be totally 
destitute of any faculty of putting them to- 
gether so as to make the most of their con- 
gregated beauty, of the first idea of group- 


ing various articles for the sake of their | 


picturesque charm when united. 

Much may be said about the subject of 
furnishing as an art, but when every instruc- 
tion has been given that love of beauty or 
knowledge of origin and correspondences 
can impart, it will still be felt that furnish- 
ing is an affair of genius and tact, that is, of 
thorough taste; and that unless these qual- 
ities are brought to bear upon it, the most 
magnificent garniture a room can have might 
as well be four pine chairs and a table for all 
the real harmony of effect and delight of 
home produced by it. 

There are many who possess this genius 
for furnishing and decoration who have but 
the narrowest means with which to work; 
and we are often forced to wonder, upon en- 
tering a place thus made attractive by some 
gentle spirit with so slight material, what 
the same spirit could do if possessed of the 
special knowledge of what has been achieved 
in furniture in past and present, together 
with the pecuniary resources necessary to 
make use of it. 

Furnishing, although largely woman’s 
work in the direction, is really no trivial 
matter to be left contemptuously to the 
women and girls of the family. Its study 
is as important, in some respects, as the 
study of politics; for the private home is at 
the foundation of the public state, subtle 
and unimagined influences moulding the 
men who mould the state; and the history 
of furniture involves the history of nations. 
The art of furnishing comprehends much 
more than the knack of putting pictures and 
tables and chairs into suitable co-relation ; 
it comprehends a large part of the art of 
making home attractive, and of shaping the 
family with the gentle manners that make 
life easier to one and pleasanter to all; and 
it would seem as if the people who came out 
of pleasant homes would have their sympa- 
thies and humanities so cultivated by the 
influence of their surroundings that they 
would be more earnest to make pleasant 
homes possible for all. Not that we would 
lay any undue stress on the substance or the 
shapes of furniture and its accessories. One 
of the finest rooms we ever knew was fur- 
nished in a coarse cheap cretonne and straw, 
with one or two rubbishy pieces of old ma- 
hogany of the last generation. Its whole 
outfit would hardly have brought fifty dol- 
lars “at vendoo;” but the colors of that 
cheap cretonne, of the mahogany, and of 
the straw so well contrasted and agreed, 
and the objects of the room so well answer- 
ed each other, as to prove its mistress a per- 
fect adept in the art of furnishing. 

Every body may have some genius in this 
matter to be developed and fostered; but it 
is not merely the individual who rents a 
house that needs instruction. It is the 
builders of houses as well, those men who 
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OF FurnisHine. 


locate a mantel-piece out of sight on en- 
trance; who swing staircases in the air with- 
out visible means of support, pinch them out 
of all nobility, and make us walk up a cork- 
screw in ascending them; who place the win- 
dows so that picturesque arrangement of the 
interior is impossible, and so that there is no 
spot where a bedstead shall stand and es- 
cape the draught; who make a passageway 
of the dining-room, forget all about closets, 
lay the floors so that decency obliges one to 
have them covered, and take the liberty of 
putting on paper and paint before the ten- 
ant, who may want the very opposite paper 
and paint, takes the house at all. Perhaps 
when the tenant is a little more exacting, 
and insists upon certain things as rights, 
the builder may learn that those things are 
in the body of the law. 

Thus, for example, how many rooms we 
see without any mantel at all, or with only 
a slab of marble supported on a couple of 
gilded iron scrolls or brackets! Yet a room 
without any mantel has not the dignity of 
a tent; it is simply an inclosure, of the same 
character as a pound, with no central point, 
with nothing for which the eye seeks at first, 
and with which it is satisfied at once, and 
upon whose base it finds the rest of the room 
arranged as from a point of departure. The 
mantel is a part of the reverence due the 
chimney, a tribute to the fire upon the hearth, 
which is the deity of home; it is the modern 
and the mediwval household altar, and the 
last representative, too, of the ancient altar 
and the Lares and Penates: too much honor 
and remembrance can not be given to it. 
Finally, the mantel-piece should be where 
it will be the first thing to catch the eye on 
entering, and with as much reason as the 
ordained position of host and hostess where 
the guest can at once find them and receive 
welcome; and it will be difficult to make 
that room attractive at first glance where 
this is not the case. If the arrangement is 
to be such as leads up with light and splen- 
did effects in white and gold and delicate 
tints, it will be found that the mantel and 
chimney-piece are the crowning work of the 
room; and if the arrangement is to be in 
soft glooms and shadows, the mantel will 
accentuate it all, as if by gathering those 
glooms and shadows into itself in still dark- 
er shadows; and thus, whether the builder 
has done his duty or not in placing the 
mantel, it is the furnisher’s duty to give 
it the fit prominence, and make the room 
in some measure what it should be, after 
one is once within it, by striking the key- 
note there. 

In fact, it is somewhat by this regard and 
attention paid to the mantel that one learns 
the use and disposition of masses in the 
room. One learns, for instance, if one wish- 
es to project the chimney-piece with added 
brilliancy, to place dark pieces of furniture, 
books, or paintings on the wall on either 
side of it; one learns that this brilliancy 
needs an answering shadow; one learns to 
counteract the influence of too heavy an arti- 
cle by another at a distance; one learns how 
to darken a place where there is too strong 
a glare, not merely by curtains, but with an 
ottoman, perhaps, standing near a table, the 
table, it may be, cornering on a piano not 
far away, the piano carrying up the dark- 
ness to the dark picture above it—picture, 
piano, table, and ottoman not to be moved. 
Attention to the massing of objects prevents 
the speckled, piebald appearance which we 
see in many rooms, where every thing seems 
spotty and disconnected, and gives a homo- 
geneous character to the articles, as if they 
belonged together, had grown in their places, 
and were a virtual part of the room, as the 
room is of the house. It is this very thing 
which gives the sensation that we call “a 
home feeling.” One does not feel at home 
in a room unless the furniture seems to be 
already at home there, and that it will nev- 
er do unless it fits so exactly into its niche 
that one would as soon think of moving any 
thing meant to be stationary as of moving 
the side of the house—unless it looks so fixed 
that it never crosses your mind to think 
house and furniture and people will not 
grow old together precisely as they are. But 
those people who are always moving their 
furniture about can never, except by some 
kaleidoscopic chance, get that furniture into 





its fit place, forthe very circumstance of their 
indecision shows their want of the neces- 
sary knack of house-furnishing ; and one can 
never be impressed with much of this home 
feeling where one can never go twice ex- 
pecting to find the rooms wearing the same 
aspect. 

The furniture in any permanently and 
well-arranged room seems to be living a life 
of its own; the various pieces consort in 
friendly relations; and you never descend, 
on any errand, into such a room at night 
without being aware of a certain conscious 
existence on the part of the room, much like 
that of a tree, and without being suspicious, 
if you are at all imaginative, of a still more 
active life behind your back. We have, most 
of us, felt an answering belief in the quaint 
fancies of BROwNING’s Venetian lover: 


** Stay longer yet, for others’ sake 

Than mine! What should your chamber do? 

With all its rarities that ache 

In silence while day lasts, but wake 

At night-time and their life renew— 

! ee = * Your harp, believe, 

With all its sensitive tight strings, 

That dare not speak, now to itself 

Breathes slumbrously, as if some elf 

Went in and out the chords, his wings 

Make murmur wheresoe’er they graze— 
* * . * * * 


And how your statues’ hearts must swell, 
And how your pictures must descend, 
To see each other, friend with friend! 
Oh, could you take them by surprise, 
You'd find Schidone’s eager duke 
Doing the quaintest courtesies 

To that prim saint by Haste-thee-Luke. 
._ * *  * — Each enjoys 

Its night so well, you can not break 
The sport up, so, indeed, must make 
More stay with me, for others’ sake!” 

An important aid in the art of furnishing 
isa theory of colors. One is apt to feel that, 
if a certain color effect is desired in the room, 
it is only to be obtained by using a whole 
body of that color—carpet, curtains, and up- 
holstery in general; but just as one vivid 
line of light will sometimes carry more mean- 
ing to the brain than a blinding sheet of it, 
so frequently a great amount of color will 
dull the senses to its reception, and act like 
a wet blanket to fancy, while one brilliant 
bit of the desired tint, placed in exactly the 
right spot, will do all that is required. We 
have known a person to leave a room, where 
the prevailing tone was neutral, with an 
idea that the whole room was brilliant with 
carmine, because the eye had been caught 
by one very distinct and beautiful piece of 
earmine blazing out of all the ashes tints 
like a coal of fire; and another who de- 
scribed a room, where carpet and curtains 
were fawn, as very gay and bright in pea- 
cock blues, because a black table-cloth had 
a border wrought in peacock blue, a foot- 
stool of the same lay on the carpet beside it, 
and a Chinese jar of the lustrous peacock 
blue was in a niche above it. 

One should seek to reach a breadth of ef- 
fect in the disposition of one’s articles, keep- 
ing always in mind their union as a whole, 
even when attending to the details of corners. 
The broad effect is not injured by a goodly 
quantity of furniture, provided it keeps on 
this side of the limit of crowding: sofas and 
lounges along the vacant wall, or seem- 
ing to be along it, even if at various angles 
with it; seats in all of the odd recesses; chairs 
in the open spaces; tables; easels. There are 
those who think that to fill a room is to rob 
it of half its size, but they are mistaken. A 
great painter secures far-reaching water sur- 
faces by line after line continually breaking 
monotonous space, each catching the eye 
with new interest and carrying it to the 
next, till it has travelled far enough to gain 
the full idea of the long distance it has pass- 
ed over; and so the eye, following on from 
divan to table, from table to chair, from 
chair to portfolio stand, none breaking rude- 
ly on the unisons of one characteristic shape, 
and all under one soft light, obtains the idea 
of depth and distance in the room. Another 
mistake, which is not an uncommon one, is 
the notion that every body’s house must be 
like that of every body else. Certainly our 
rooms, in common with other rooms, must 
have walls and windows, carpet, whether 
that be entire or in rugs, and curtains of 
some sort of drapery, wherever they can be 
afforded, as a room of any size seems in- 
complete without them, and always has a 
naked air and suggests a lack of warmth; 
but beyond these requisites there may be 
infinite variety, and every house is the bet- 
ter for expressing the individuality of the 
owner, and for having personal traits and 
preferences every where apparent, since 
what is slightly peculiar and quaint, with- 
out being fantastic, gives vivacity, and is 
of more worth than uniform and mechanical 
dullness. 

Yet we think that every room should be 
in one dominating key, and all the rooms 
of the floor, or the greater part of them, 
should be a set of correspondences in ideas 
and color. That is to say, one should not 


furnish one’s house in a medley of all styles, 
this room in the Pompeian, that in the Tu- 
dor, and another in the Rococo, and with 
too violent a change in tint from room to 
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room; but one mean sty‘e should prevail, 
except, it may be, wuvere one wishes some 
one little nook—a smukin,z-r00m, a boudoir, 
a growlery—as a complete ontrast, a relaxa- 
tion, or a brilliant surprise. In small houses 
it is pleasant even to see one carpet spread- 
ing over the hall floor ana the floors of rooms 
on either side; but in large houses nothing 
of the sort should be attempted, nor is it 
usually possible with a light and lovely 
drawing-room, unless that is beyond an 
anteroom. Nor should one mingle styles 
too freely in one room, although there are 
pieces of furniture just bordering on the last 
of the Gothic and the first of the Renais 

sance that are not out of place with the va 

rieties of either style; and the Elizabethan 
itself, that ranged under the later banner, 
casts an eye back upon its Gothic begin- 
nings, while the modern Queen Anne lends 
itself with equal ease to a certain amount 
of classic or medieval accessories. But if 
one has a parlor furnished in the “ old-fash- 
ioned” articles that were cherished by our 
grandfathers a hundred years ago and more, 
and are beginning to be cherished by us—the 
straight-backed narrow carved chairs, the 
long spindle-legged tables and fire-screens 
whose claw feet are grasping a ball, ana all 
their sort—-one should endeavor to get for 
the piano a spindle-iegged case like that 
which it wore a half century or so since, or 
should, at any rate, compromise on a cabinet 
piano, for the huge members and vast sur- 
faces of the modern piano make a strange 
discord with the slender grace of the era of 
the minuet and the long sword. Yet a room 
where absolute purity of style is insisted 
upon in every trivial point—window-glass, 
andirons, wall sconces—is like a strait-jack- 
et, and its rigidity destroys all the comfort 
of home, and seems ouly affectation. It is 
only true taste that can tell exactly where 
to drop the ban and introduce the article 
whose color and shape and structure may be 
delightful to the eye and harmonious with 
other things, although built after a pattern 
of two hundred years earlier or later, and on 
the plan of a fancy bred half the circumfer- 
ence of the earth away. Taste, after all, as 
we have said, the offspring of genius and tact, 
is the great secret of the art of furnishing; 
and although that is a thing to be cultivated 
just as much as any seedling that the gar- 
dener transforms from its barbarous wild- 
nezs to full beauty, yet no rules can ever 
supply its original deficiency. And yet taste 
is not all; for as the house is not 1urnished 
whose kitchen has not received the same at- 
tention as a kitchen that its parlor receives 
as a parlor, and whose mistress goes with- 
out broiler or dredger in the one place for 
the sake of any ornament in the other, so is 
the house yet unfurnished where a regard 
for others is not shown in matters that 
hardly come under the domain of taste at 
all—in provision of the stout chair that the 
stout person can use without fear of break- 
ing; of the high-seated chair from which 
the stiff-limbed old person can rise without 
effort; of the low seat for the chance child, 
if the house is so unblessed as to have no 
other, to be happy in: unfurnished without 
such and other constant evidence of an un- 
selfish care, as well as of love ot beauty and 
knowledge of what has been done in beauty. 
But if one has neither taste nor aptitude in 
this direction, yet desires fit furnishing, and 
has the wealth which that demands, the 
best course is to put the whole house into 
the hands of accomplished upholsterers. 
They will enter at the moment the masons 
leave, and they will not only attend to ev- 
ery detail, but will render those details into 
a homogeneous whole. The frescoes of the 
ceilings, the colors of the carpet and curtains 
and furniture covers, the wood-work of the 
furniture and of the walls, will be designed 
exactly to correspond with each other; doors 
and fire-places, windows and mirrors, will be 
a part of the picture; and if the result does 
not express any individuality of the owner, 
it is yet necessarily full of harmony and 
grace and beauty, for it is the work of skill 
and art, and that skill and art which com- 
mand a price, as one may believe who 
knows that the great furniture houses pay 
from thirty to fifty thousand dollars a year 
for the drawing of their designs alone. 

In concluding this series of household ar- 
ticles, the writer begs to thank for informa- 
tion and courtesies received during their 
preparation, Messrs. POTTIER & STYMUS; 
KIMBEL & CABUS; HERTER BROTHERS; COT- 
TIER & Co.; and L. MarcoTreE & Co.—of 
New York; and Messrs. WILLIAM Morris & 
Co.; Cox & Sons; HERBERT & Co.; and 
WILLIAM DALGLEISH—of London, England. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
ROUND HATS. 
>. milliners devote the last open- 
ing of the season exclusively to the round 
hats that ladies need during their summer sojourn 
at the watering-places and country resorts. The 
novelty among shade hats is the use of Manila 
straw of écru shade, woven in a slight, indistinct 





pattern, and very light and pleasant for midsum- 
mer wear. The crowns are high, and the broad 
brims are indented on each side and in front in 
Watteau fashion. A large cluster of roses is in 
front of the crown; fringed ribbon of pale blue, 
rose, or tilleul forms a bow on top of the crown, 
and the ends pass down the indented sides, fall- 
ing behind as streamers ; a small bouquet of roses 
holds the ribbons back; the brim is lined with 
silk to match the ribbons, and edged with very 
narrow Valenciennes. Other shade hats have 
large crowns of white chip, with broad brims of 
rough straw. These are trimmed with lace scarfs, 
sometimes all black, and again with white Va- 
lenciennes insertion in the middle, with black 
thread lace on each side. This scarf passes 
arvund the crown, has a bow in front and stream- 
ers behind. Apple blossoms, snow-balls, or roses 
with rubber foliage and hanging buds, are clus- 
tered in the lace bow, around the crown, and un- 
der the brim on the sides or back. The Gains- 
borough, however, remains most picturesque of 
all summer hats, and is more faithfully modeled 
after that seen in the lost picture of the Duchess 
of Devonshire. The crown is ample, and the 
broad brim is turned up on the left side evenly 
with the side of the head, and not projecting in 
the least, while the right side is compressed close- 
ly against the head. In many instances a velvet 
bandeau is below the brim to fit it securely to 
the head, and the hat then curves away most 
gracefully in front. White chip Gainsboroughs, 
trimmed with cream white gros grain, black vel- 
vet bandeau and bindings, and clusters of pale 
pink crushed roses filling the upturned side, are 
in the perfection of taste. To complete such hats 
a characteristic feature is a bunch of short nod- 
ding ostrich plumes placed just in front of the 
brim and curled over toward the face. For the 
hat just described these plumes may be of dark 
crimson, cream-color, white, or very pale blue. 
White hats are evidently preferred for fétes and 
afternoon drives in open carriages; yet there are 
also black chip hats with broad brims, trimmed 
under the left side with drooping fringe of scar- 
let berries of the mountain ash, or vines of wild 
roses, or yellow buttercups. There are also rus- 
tic straws, all black, or black with gilt, or else 
creamy white crowns or Tuscan yellow, with brims 
striped or plaided with black. 

Walking hats suitable for city streets have nar- 
rower brims and high crowns in English shapes, 
such as the Oxford, with low sides rolled against 
the crown somewhat like the familiar English 
walking hat; or the Equestrienne, with brim turn- 
ed down all around, and very high square crown ; 
or else a modified Gainsborough hat, which is call- 
ed here the Danicheff. Fastidious milliners ob- 
ject to putting flowers on these round hats that 
are to be worn in town and for travelling; they 
use instead feathers, buckles, wings, and brooches, 
reserving flowers for the more picturesque shade 
hats described above. Velvet cut from the piece 
and edged with gold braid or with silver is used 
tor bands around the crown, with loops on the 
left side holding a shaded wing, a bunch of cocks’ 
plumes, or of ostrich tips. The rolled brim is not 
faced on the outer edge, but has a bias velvet fa- 
cing next the head, which is also edged with tin- 
sel braid. This revival of tinsel braid at the be 
ginning of summer is an unseasonable caprice, 
but it has suddenly become very fashionable for 
trimming not hats only, but basques and over- 
skirts of dark wool or silk. There are imported 
white chip Oxford hats, trimmed with olive brown 
velvet, gold braid, and shaded greenish-brown 
cocks’ plumes, also black chips, with black vel- 
vet, gold braid, brooches of Rennaissance designs, 
and shaded green wings. White or black Eques- 
trienne hats have black satin scarfs laid in rich 
folds around the crown, and held by an antique 
gold buckle, or else ene of lophophore feathers, 
while on the left side far back is a cluster of 
short curled ostrich feathers, with some peacocks’ 
breast feathers to give a toucu of color. Velvet 
bands edged with gold also trim Equestrienne 
hats, and there is still a fancy for the rough 
threaded gauzes, either black, blue, cream-color, or 
cardinal, for scarfs on hats of every shape. The 
Danicheff, with one side rolled up and filled in 
with flowers, is, perhaps, the most useful and pop- 
ular of dressy round hats. This is worn quite 
back on tne head, while the Oxiord and Eques- 
trienne are low on the forehead, affording grate- 
ful snade to the eyes, as well as contracting the 
apparent height of the forehead and the length 
of narrow faces. Colored chips are liked in the 
Danicheff shapes, and the best houses show olive, 
mandarin yellow, and navy blue hats of this style. 

Late importations at wholesale millinery houses 
are made up of the expensive yellow Tuscan 
straws in bonnets of the quaint shapes worn a 
generation ago. These are very elegant when 
richly trimmed, but are so expensive that most 
purchasers are content with the fine French chips 
that are now so reasonable since the revival of 
Italian straw. They are trimmed with satin or 
pale-co'ored velvet ribbon, or else armure gauze 
arranged in a high Normandy knot on the front 
of the crown, passing down the sides, and disap- 
pearing there under the edges without meeting 
behind; the space between is then filled in with 
a stiff-set narrow bow of the chip. This gives 
the cut-off, abrupt effect at the back now consid- 
ered stylish. The strings are of tulle or else a 
lace barbe, and are invariably sewed in the mid- 
dle of the barbe to the end of the crown. New 
ribbons have open-work stripes down the centre, 
and are fringed on each side. Ribbons for strings 
are gradually being widened; those now most 
stylish are three or four inches broad. 


THE CAMPANELLO MARGHERITA, 


A pretty ornament in great favor with Italian 
and Parisian ladies is a graceful little gold or 
silver bell with indented sides and an inscription 
in Greek letters, copied from one discovered dur- 
ing the excavations of the Esquiline in 1875, and 
first worn by the Crown Princess Margherita, 





whence its name. This antique tintinnabulum 
was used as an amulet by the Roman ladies in 
olden times. Its inscription is said to mean, “I 
was made to ward off the evil-eye.” It is worn 
as a charm on the watch chain or bracelet, or 
suspended from a brooch formed of a bar of pale 
yellow gold with a silver lictor’s axe at each end, 
or else as ear-rings. 


THE PARASOLETTE, 


Another novelty is a carriage parasol of very 
small size, made to turn over on the side of the 
stick in a way used many years ago. They are 
shown in very dark heavy silks, brightened by a 
butterfly embroidered in gay colors on one of the 
gores, and by long loops of ribbons of two con- 
trasting colors tied in the centre. The stick is 
of natural cherry wood, and very thick. The 
frame is brass, and there is no lining of the silk 
gores. Price $10. 


LITTLE GIRLS’ CLOTHES. 


The yoke slips so long worn by little girls from 
the time when short clothes are first put on up 
to five or six years of age are still popular when 
the yokes are cut in square Pompadour shape 
and the skirts finished with a Spanish flounce. 
A new effect, however, is given to these little 
dresses by laying box pleats down the front and 
back, instead of merely gathering the fullness 
into the yoke. There are three broad box pleats 
in front and three behind, reaching only to the 
waist line or below the hips, or else within a fin- 
ger-length of the little Spanish flounce. This 
makes the dress less bulky than the full slips 
gathered to the yokes, giving the slender appear- 
ance which now seems to be as fashionable for 
these little folks as for their mammas, White 
nansook slips made in this way have three broad 
rows of open-worked insertion down the yoke, 
with clusters of tiny tucks between, and a frill 
of edging as a border. The Spanish flounce, 
about two fingers deep and scantily gathered, is 
tucked and edged with embroidery. The pecul- 
iarity of the Spanish flounce is that it is not set 
upon the skirt, but the skirt is cut off and the 
flounce sewed to the edge. Plainer nansook 
dresses have no yokes, but the whole waist is 
tucked from the neck down, and the skirt is in 
one piece with the waist. Box pleats with fine 
tucks between make pretty waists. 

Simpler dresses than those just described, and 
more stylish because more clinging, are made 
with box pleats from the neck down to within 
two or three inches of the edge of the skirt, and 
finished with a Spanish flounce. They have no 
yoke, and the only seams are those under each 
arm. The material is first sewed permanently 
in three box pleats, each nearly two inches wide, 
with a space between, and is then cut out by 
a long sacque pattern. The garment fastens be- 
hind under the middle box pleat. The pleats 
and flounce are most effective when the pleats 
are not sewed all the way to the top of the flounce, 
and this is done in showy little white dresses of 
fine muslin; but for cambrics, ginghams, and lin- 
en lawns that are to be often laundried, mothers 
stitch the box pleats all the way down to the 
flounce; a bias band of the cambric is then used 
as a heading for the flounce. These lengthwise 
box pleats must not be stitched on each edge, but 
are merely sewed in the middle once, opened, and 
pressed flatly. Dresses made in this way are 
worn with or without sashes, according to fancy. 
The skirts reach nearly to the top of the button- 
ed shoe, but must be short enough to show some- 
thing of the colored stocking. The sash and 
stockings, also the hat trimming, match in colors, 
and may be either plain solid color or else have 
white bars on cardinal red, brown, navy blue, or 
else very pale blue. The colored stockings are 
clocked in bars on the instep, or in lines up the 
sides, half-way to the knee, and are of solid color 
above. Pale blue and rose-colored stockings are 
very popular. Ecru Balbriggans clocked with 
colors are the only white stockings now worn, as 
colored hosiery is used with white dresses. 

Little girls do not wear piqué dresses as much 
as formerly, the fine soft woolens and flannels 
with white lace trimmings being used instead. 
Piqués are still made, however, with princesse 
fronts and backs as far down as the hips, where 
kilt-pleating is set in the back, and a sash is used 
to cover the join; the sash may be of pleated 
piqué or of ribbon. Repped piqués are preferred 
to all others, and the trimmings are embroideries 
and Smyrna lace. 

Fine twilled wools and basket-woven stuffs in 
colors are now imported for children’s dresses in 
light qualities that are not warmer than piqué, 
and do not soil so easily. These are made up in 
the princesse styles and the Breton dresses al- 
ready described, with all the weight suspended 
from the shoulders, and in one piece, so that the 
skirt can not be always separating from the body, 
nor is the little figure confined by the belt. New- 
er still than these is the fancy just imported from 
Paris of making these dainty woolens up in the 
simple box-pleated sacques described above for 
cambrie and gingham dresses, and finishing them 
with the inevitable Spanish flounce. The upper 
part, which comes in nearer contact with the body, 
is lined throughout with soft white muslin. The 
neck, sleeves, and flounce are trimmed with Smyr- 
na insertion and lace, either all white or partly 
colored; the insertion, as well as the lace, is laid 
plainly on the colored goods without gathers, and 
is more effective thus than when edging it merely, 
or when the material is cut away beneath the in- 
sertion. Cream-color, rose, tilleul, pale blue, and 
navy blue wool dresses are made in this way. 
Garments similarly made, but slightly shorter, are 
used for wraps or walking coats, with white dress- 
es showing beneath. There are also shorter Bre- 
ton sacques of these woolen goods made gay with 
braids and strings of buttons. These have square 
collars and square pockets. 

With the first short clothes are worn close cot- 
tage caps of plain white muslin, made over white 





or colored silk linings, and trimmed with inser. 
tions and edgings of Valenciennes lace, or else 
the partly colored torchon lace. More muslin 
and less lace is used in these caps than was for. 
merly done. Girls of two years and upward wear 
sailor hats of colored striped straw, with the brim 
faced with colored satin slightly puffed on, and 
band and streamers to match. Cardinal red sail- 
or hats are very much worn. It is the fancy to 
set these hats on the back ef the head as old sail- 
ors wear them. The front hair is “banged” in a 
short fringe on the forehead, and the back hangs 
loose and flowing. Other most picturesque hats 
for small girls have the brims turned up in front 
and rolled against the high round crown, while 
the back of the brim is turned down. These 
have striped straw crowns, while the brim is a 
plain color. There are also charming little Jap- 
anese hats of satin straw, made as flat as a dinner 
plate, and trimmed with a bouquet of flowers set 
far to the back of the centre. The sashes worn 
all around the figure must be very wide, and show 
nearly their whole width in front. They are pass- 
ed loosely around half-way down the skirt, and 
hang in a long-looped bow behind. Shoes with- 
out heels are worn by all small children. 

For information received thanks are due Ma- 
dame Krnoe; and Messrs. Battarp & Hatter; 
ARNOLD, ConsTaBL_eE, & Co.; and A. T. Stewart 
& Co. 





PERSONAL. 

THE mystery that envelops the remarkable novy- 
el, A Modern Minister, which is issued in this coun- 
try in our own Buzar simultaneously with its pub- 
lication in England by the Messrs. BLackwoop, 
is arousing much conjecture with respect to its 
authorship, Which is a profound secret even to its 
publishers. It is safe, however, to predict that 
it will be a great literary success; for the BLAcK- 
woops, who have brought out 80 many genuises, 
rarely make mistakes in their judgment. The 
correspondent of the London World, under the 
heading of ‘A New Literary Star Biaing,” re- 
marks, concerning this notable work: “'t has 
been the whim of more than one literary genius 
to burst upon an astonished world under the 
veil of a modest anonymity. Sir WALTERScoTT 
was the great unknown, and not until long after 
they had published her first work were Messrs. 
BLACcKWoopD acquainted with the identity of 
‘George Eliot.’ I hear that the same publish- 
ers have another literary surprise in store for 
the world. Some months ago they received 
the manuscript of a novel, to be brought out in 
monthly parts, from an author who declined to 
communicate either his (or her) name or sex. 
In all the negotiations which have since passed 
between them this incognito has been strictly 
preserved. The work in question is now about 
to appear under the title of A Modern Minister. 
It will be interesting to know whether the 
Scotch Sosii have made any thing like the same 
successful find, and in the same mysterious 
manner, as they did twenty years ago. There 
is room for such a trouvaille in contemporary 
fiction.” 

—There is every reason to suppose that the 
project of erecting a statue to ‘* George Sand” 
will be carried out. A subscription has been 
opened, and the committee, under the presidency 
of Victor, Huo, contains the names of most of 
the European celebrities of the day. Among the 
foreign members is ‘‘ George Eliot.” The com- 
mittee have asked permission of the Minister of 
the Interior to place the statue in the Square 
of St. Michel, near the Luxembourg. 

—Mr. J. VAN Buren, of Clarksville, Georgia, 
claims to be the oldest living railway engineer 
in the United States. In the year 1832 the Sche- 
nectady and Saratoga Railroad went into opera- 
tion, and in that year imported a locomotive en- 
gine from England, made by and named after 
GEORGE STEPHENSON. An English engineer 
came with it, but as he was in poor health, VAN 
BureEN often took his place. The engine is still 
held as a curiosity in Schenectady. Mr. Van 
BuREN is seventy-five years old, and for the last 
thirty-five years has lived on his farm in Georgia. 

—Many of our clergymen are taking their 
summer vacation in Europe. Among those just 
sailed are Dr. IRENa&vus PRIME, Dr. ORMISTON, 
Dr. MacCartuy, Dr. M‘Cosu, and Dr. TaYLor 
of the Broadway Tabernacle. The last-named 
has his expenses paid by his congregation and 
his salary continued, while the ladies of the 
church made up a purse of several hundred dol- 
lars for Miss TAYLOR to spend according to her 
own fancy. Dr. TayLoR has the consolatory 
salary of $10,000 a year. 

—Secretary Scuunrz has appointed Miss Ir1su, 
daughter of Colonel Ir1sH, formerly of Nebraska 
City, translator of languages in the Interior De- 
partment—an important position, heretofore al- 
ways held bya man. The appointment was es- 
pecially flattering, as it was wholly unsolicited 
by herself or her friends. 

—Mr. and Mrs. JoHN Hanson, of Dover, New 
Hampshire, recently died within a few hours of 
each other. Mrs. H. was eighty-four, and her 
death so affected her husband, who was ninety, 
that he followed her, and both were buried to- 
gether. They were well known and esteemed in 
that section of the State. 

—The two elder sisters of Miss CARTER 
Tuompson, of Staunton, Virginia, who has just 
been married to Governor CARROLL, of Mary- 
land, a grandson of the ‘‘ signer,’’ married broth- 
ers of Governor CARROLL. They have all been 
celebrated for their beauty, Mrs. CHaRLEs Car- 
ROLL in particular. 

—Mrs. Betsey WHITEHOUSE, of Pembroke, 
New Hampshire, who died recently, left about 
two hundred thousand dollars and a very loose- 
ly drawn will. Sixty thousand dollars are be- 
queathed to the Home Missionary Society, the 
income to be devoted to the support of enfee- 
bled churches in New Hampshire; but the 
‘Home Missionary Society” is a very indefinite 
phrase, and some persons believe that the gen- 
eral Home Missionary Society, of this city, may 
get this legacy, although the disposition of the 
income is made very plain. As fast as her nieces 
and nephews die, the proportionate share which 
they would represent under the will goes to the 
“Home Missionary Society,’’ the same indefi- 
nite expression being used. The residue of the 
property, which after the death of all the neph- 
ews and nieces would go wholly to the society 
intended, will probably be more than a hundred 
thousand dollars. 
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worsted, which is caught together with a 
thick ball at the middle, as shown by Fig. 2. 

The knitted shawl, Figs. 3 and 4, is work- 
ed with pink and white zephyr worsted. It 


is composed of 
a foundation, a 
border, and an 
edging, worked 
separately. Be- 
gin the shawl 
with white worst- 
ed on one side, 
with a founda- 
tion of 100 st. 
(stitch), and knit 
on these, in 
rounds going 
back and forth, 
as follows: Ist 
round.—All knit 
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Fig. 2.—Crocurr Fringe ror Suawt, Fie. 1. 


lustration with black velvet ribbon two inches 
and three-quarters wide and with daisies. 


Crochet 
and Knit- 
ted Square 

Shawls, 
Figs. 1-4. 

THe crochet 
shawl, Figs. 1 
and 2,is work- 
ed with white 
mohair worst- 
ed, taking the 
thread = dou- 
ble, and with 
a coarse wooden 
crochet needle, in 
transposed ch. 
(chain stitch) seal- 
lops. The outer 
edge is finished 
with a border 
worked with blue 
mohair worsted, and 
edged with loops of sim- 
ilar worsted, ornamented 
with tassels of white split 
zephyr worsted. Begin 
the shawl at the middle 





Fig. 1.—Drrss ror CuiLp FROM 
2 To 8 Years oLp.—Front. 
[See Fig. 2.] 

For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 31-34. 


with a foundation of 4 ch., which are closed in a ring with 1 sl. (slip 


stitch), and work very loosely, always going forward, as follows : 
round.—Four times alternately 8 ch., 1 
se. (single crochet) on the next founda- 
tion st. (stitch), 2d round.—2 sl. on 
the next 2 st. in the preceding round ; 
for a widening on one of the four cor- 
ners of the shawl work 3 ch.,1 sc. on 
the same st. on which the last sl. was 
worked, then three times alternately 3 
ch., 1 se. on the middle of the next 3 
ch.; for a widening on the next corner 
work 3 ch., 1 se. on the same st. on 
which the last se. was worked, then 3 
ch., 1 se. on the st. on which the see- 
ond sl. in this round was worked. The 
next 40 rounds are worked in the same 
manner as_ the 
preceding round. 
The widenings on 
the four corners 
are repeated al- 
ways in the same 
direction above the 
widening in the 
preceding round, 
and the ch. scal- 
lops consequently 
increase by one 
in every following 


















round between Fig. 1.—Norr-raren Case.—Oprey.—[See Fig. 2.] 
two widenings. For design see Supplement, Embroidery Side, No. 21. 


The 42d round 

completes the foundation of the shawl. Next work the border 
(of which Fig. 2 shows a section in full size) with a double 
thread of blue mohair worsted, and a somewhat finer crochet 
needle, as follows: Ist round.—>+* 1 se. on the middle of the 
next 3 ch. in the last round of the foundation, 1 p. (picot, con- 
sisting of 5 ch. and 1 se. on the first of these), 1 se. on the mid- 
dle of the 
next 3 ch. ; 
for a dou- 


ble row 
of picots 
work 8 


p., going 
back = on 
these work 
sc. on 
the se. in 
the 5th of 
these 8 p., 
four times 
alternately 
1 p., 1 se, on the se. of the preceding p.; then 1 p.,1 se. on the 
foundation st. on which the last se. was worked, and repeat from 
*. At the end of the round fasten the thread and cut it off. 
2d round.—Lay on anew the double thread, and always alter- 
na‘cly work 1 se. on the middle st. of the middle p. in the 
next cow of p. in the preceding round, 8 p., fastening the = 
middle st. of the middle of these 3 p. toa triple loop two 
inches and a half long, which was worked previously with 
a fivefold thread of blue worsted as shown by the illustra. 
tion, and finish each loop with a tassel of white split zephyr 





Vig. 2,—NotE-parern CasE.—CLosep,—[See Fig. 1.] 
For design see Supplement, Embroidery Side, No. 21. 


in the middle and 


fifteen inches and a 
quarter long. Pleat 


it on a binding of 
inch and a quarter 
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plain. 2d round. 
—Allpurled. 3d 
round,—All knit 
plain, 4th round 
(right side of the 
work).— Always 
alternately k. 3 
together (knit 3 
st. together), on 
the next st. work 
1 k. (knit plain), 
1 p. (purled), 1 
k. Repeat al- 
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1 the cap Fig. 4.—Knitrep Epoine ror SHawt, Fie. 3. 


ways the Ist-4th rounds until the square founda- 
tion has gained the length required (32 times in 
the original), 
but the 4th 
round of each 
pattern figure 
should come 
transposed on 
the 4th round 
of the preced- 
ing _ pattern 
figure. Cast 
off the st. of 
the last round, 
take up all the 
edge st. on 
needles, and 
then work 
with pink zephyr 
worsted, always go- 
ing forward, as fol- 
lows: 1st round.— 
All knit plain. 
2d4th  rounds.— 
All purled (on the " 
four ileal every second Fig. 2.—Dress FOR CHILD FROM 
following round widen sev- 2 To 3 YEARS OLD.—BACK. 
eral st. so that the work piiaaii [See ts 1.) 
ay aw). bth ¢ or pattern and description see 
6th Bea Pier Se enInS, om US, Figs aaa 
7th round.—Always alternately t. t. 
o. (throw the thread over), sl. (slip) the next st., 2 k., and draw the 
sl. st. over the last 2 knitted st. 8th round.—All knit plain. Repeat 
seven times the 7th and 8th rounds, always transposing the design. 
23d-25th rounds.—All purled. Cast off all the st. For the edging 
(see detail Fig. 4), which is worked beginning from the under edge, 
and is sewed to the cast off st. of the border with 
overhand stitches, make a foundation divisible by 
12 with a double thread of pink worsted (684 st. 
in the original), and then work, always going for- 
ward, as follows: 1st round.—With pink worsted 
* 2p. 4k, k. 2 together, 4 k., and repeat from 
*. 2d round.—With 
white worsted always 
alternately 2 p., 9 k. 
3d round.—* 2 p., t. 
A O.00 Ket t05: 2. 
k. 3 together, 2 k., t. 
£.'6., 1 K., t.:t..0., and 
repeat from >. 4th 
round.—Always alter- 
nately 2 p.,11k. 5th 





Ist 


Fig. 1.—Crocuer Sqvare 


Fig. 3.—Kyitrep SquaRE 
Suawi.—[See Fig. 2.] 


Suawi.—[See Fig. 4.] 


05 8K, tt) 0. 1 
k. 3 together, 1 k., t. t. 
o., 3k. t. t. o:, and 
repeat from x. 6th 
round.—Always alter- 
nately 2p.,13k. 7th 
round.— * 2 p., t. t. 
o., 1 k., k. 3 together, 
Pe. 4°66. ow 
gether, t. t. 0, 1 k., k. 
3 together, 1 k., t. t. 
: o.,and repeat from >. 
4 9 8th round.—Always alternately 2 p., 11k. 9th round.—* 2 
p.,t.t.0,1k.,t. t.0,k. 3 together, 3 k., k. 3 together, t. t. 0., 
1 k.,t. t. 0.,and repeat from *. 10th round.—Always alter- 
nately 2 p.,11k. 11th round.— 2 p., t. t.0, 3 k., t. t. 0, k. 
2 together, 1 k., k. 2 together, t. t. 0, 3 k., t. t. 0., and repeat 
from *. 12th round.—Always alternately 2 p.,13 k. 13th 
round.— * 2 p., t. t. 0. 


CoLLAR AND CvrF Box.—t{For designs 


Fig. 1.—Lertrer-Cast.—Opren.—[See Fig. 2. 
fsee Suppl., Embroidery Side, Nos. 16 and 17.] “ : ] 


For design see Supplement, Embroidery Side, No. 22. 


., 1 k., k. 3 together, 
4 »., 1 k., and repeat 
from *. 14th round. 
—Always alternately 2 
p.11k. 15th round.— 
BK Dia, te bi Gig dst 
t. 0., k. 3 together, 3 k., 
k. 3 together, t. t. 0, 1 
k., t. t. 0, and repeat 
from *. 16th round. 
—Always alternately 2 
p-, 11 k. Repeat once 
the 11th-16th rounds, and then once more the 11th and 12th 
rounds. 25th round.— x 2 p.,5k.,k.3 together, 5k., and re- 
peat from *. Cast off the st., and join the edging with the 
border of the shawl as described previously, gathering the 
edging on the corners as much as may be required, so that 


1k 
t. t. o., k. 3 together, t. 
t. 0 
t. t 





Fig. 2.—Lerrer-Casr.—Crosep.—See 
Fig. 1.—[For design see Supplement, Em- 
broidery Side, No. 22.] 


ae re : : , = it shall not draw. 
— — = aii Collar and Cuff Box. 


Tus six-cornered box, which is designed for gentlemen's 
collars and cuffs, is made of thick card-board, and is covered 


Carr Prttow.—APpPLicaTION EMBROIDERY. 
For design see Supplement, Embroidery Side, No. 4. 
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shown by No. 17 on the embroid- 

ery side of the Supplement. After 

drawing out the threads of the canvas, | 
furnish the linen with card-board and ; 
brown leather lining, which at the same time 

forms the binding of the handle. 


Stand for Sewing Utensils. 

Tus stand in the shape of an easel is made of silver- 
plated metal, and is furnished with a double frame, which 
is covered with black 
leather and filled with 
pieces of card -board. 
The card-board piece for 
the outside of the back 
is covered with leather, 
and that for the front 
is embroidered. The in- 
ner pieces of card-board 
and the partition are 
covered with violet satin. 
The satin designed for 
the front side of the 
partition is first furnish- 
ed with leather bands, 
which serve for holding 
sewing utensils. The 
front and back are join- 
ed with soufflets of vio- 
let satin. Having trans- 
ferred the design No. 
15 on embroidery side 
of Supplement to gran- 
ite moiré antique, work 
the embroidery with pale 
lilac saddler’s silk and 
gold thread in satin, 
half-polka, and knotted 
stitch, and in point 
Russe. 

. Sranp For Sewine UTEssILs. 
Monograms, Figs. 
1 and 2. 

TuksE monograms, which are designed for lingerie, are 
worked in satin and half-polka stitch with white and col- 
ored cotton. | 


Watch Stand, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tus stand is composed of black polished wooden rods. |") 
A piece of card-board of corresponding size, wadded and 
covered with blue satin, is set in the frame of the medall- 
ion; over this is laid a square worked in netted guipure 
as shown by Fig. 2. The under side of the cushion is cov- 
ered with black car- 
riage leather. The 
foundation worked in 
straight netting is darn- 
ed in point de toile, 
point d’esprit, and 
point de reprise, and 
is finished on the outer 
edge with two rows of 
knotted tatting stitches. 
The first row is worked 











Fig. 2.—DeratL oF GARDEN 
Gove, Fig. 1, Pace 380. 
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Kyitrep Epoine For LINGERIE. 


on the last round of the netted foundation, working always 
4 tatting stitches on each foundation stitch (for each tat- 
ting stitch thread the working thread through a needle 
and work a button-hole loop on the foundation from the 
upper toward the under side, and a similar loop from 
the under toward the upper side). For the second row 
stretch the thread back and forth for each scallop as 
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Fig. 4.—Netrep Guipure Square FoR NECK-TIE, 
Fic. 1, Pace 380. 

















For design see Supplement, Embroidery Side, No. 15. 


Fig. 1.—Two Winpow-Ccrtatys.—[See Fig. 2. | 
For designs see Supplement, Embroidery Side, Nos. 2, 3, 5, 7-9. 
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GurpcrE INSERTION 


ror Winpow-Ccertaly, Fie. 1. 
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Fig. 1.—Wartcn Sraxp.—[See Fig. 2.] 






































with unbleached Russian linen. It is five inches and three-quarters ~ shown by the illustration, and overcast it with five tatting stitches 
in diameter and seven inches and a quarter high, and is lined with 1 ® The lower part of the stand, which serves to hold the watch chain, is 

‘ pressed silver paper. For the lower part of the box the linen should KE 4 x CoN furnished with a card-board lining covered on both sides with blue 

first have been embroidered. This embroidery is worked on canvas, RRR S AR satin. The upper edge is trimmed with a border in netted guipure 
‘as shown by No. 16 on the embroidery side of the Supplement, in KS es Ve SS » which is worked in point de toile, point de reprise and point 
‘ cross stitch with maroon saddler’s silk, and the threads of the jE Res Jl / ) { Wesprit with fine thread, and is finished with tatting stitches 
canvas are afterward drawn out. On the lid is set a six-cor- DX a ke ~. > on the edge. The points are finished with tassels of blue 
nered piece of card-board measuring three inches and a ) SQ ) ty 4 = silk, and the seam made by setting on the border is covered 
quarter through the middle, which is covered with linen, Vi Xx Ps Ca with ruches of blue satin ribbon. The stand is furnish- 
and ornamented with an initial in the centre. This N AK JL A ¢ ay KIN ed with a hook for hanging up the watch, and with 
initial is worked on a foundation of brown leather g PAX JS CRG Ro Po 2 «KX rhwy blue silk tassels. 
in knotted stitch with écru saddler’s silk. The SSV ! DS w= SL 

4 seam made by setting on this part and all the = RX SSSR Knitted Edging for Lingerie. 
joining seams are covered with brown leath- p Y Uy = ys i Sy Tuts edging may be worked with crochet 
er strips. For the handle cut of linen and Va Hf \ \N s Ne )_ cotton, worsted, or fine knitting cotton 
card-board one piece each nine inches ¢ Jo =\/ 4 \ . Begin with a foundation of 7 st. (stitch), 
and a quarter long and an inch wide, SRE, Va and on these work, in rounds going 
and furnish the linen with the bor- FEES | = back and forth, as follows: Ist 
der, which is worked in cross | ° round.—Sl. (slip), 2 i ‘(knit 
stitch over canvas in the design | = ‘ ; 


plain), t. t. o. (throw the thread 
over), k. 2 together crossed (knit 
2 stitches together crossed), 2 k. 2d 
round.—Sl., 1 k., twice t. t. 0, 2 k., t. 

t. o., k. 2 together, 1 k. 8d round.—SI., 
2k., t. t. 0, k. 2 together; on the two t. t. 
0. work twice alternately 1 k., 1 p. (purled), 
then 2k. 4th round.—SL, 7 k., t. t. 0, k. 2 
together crossed, 1k. 5th round.—Sl., 2 k., t. t. 0., 
k. 2 together crossed, 1 dot (for this take the next 2 
st. on a separate needle, wind the working thread four 
times about these 2 st. 
from the wrong to the 
right side, and then knit 
them off); then 1 k., 1 
dot as before, 1k. 6th 
round.—Cast off 4 st., 3 
k., t. t. 0, k. 2 together 
crossed, 1k. Repeat al- 
ways the Ist-6th rounds, 


Two Window-Cur- 
tains, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tuis window shows 
two curtains, one on 
each side. The curtain 
at the right is of écru 
canvas gauze, and is 
trimmed with squares 
and borders in point lace 
embroidery, while that 
at the left is of Swiss 
muslin trimmed with 
squares, insertions, and 
a border in netted gui- 
pure. For the curtain of 
canvas gauze a piece of 
material forty-six inches 
wide and of suitable 
length is required, which 
is furnished with a hem 
seven-eighths of an inch 
wide on the front and 
under edges, and with 
an open-work border of the same width above the hem. 
For each of the squares in point lace embroidery transfer 
the outlines of the design No. 2 on the embroidery side of 
the Supplement to linen, run on white point lace braid along 
the outlines, and join the design figures with twisted bars, 
lace stitches, and wheels of white thread. After finishing 
all the squares, set them together on the wrong side, sew 
them to the foundation of the curtain, and edge them on 
the other side with a strip of écru gauze six inches and 
seven-eighths wide, which 
has first been hemmed on 
both sides three-quarters 
of an inch wide, and fin- 
ished with open-work bor- 
ders seven-eighths of an 
inch wide. A border in 
point lace embroidery 
edges the curtain. This 
Fig. 2.—Deram or Neck-Tiz, border is worked to match 
Fig. 1, Pace 380. the squares by the design 
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DA EEE RIPE EERIE 





Fig. 3.—WroveGur Guieure Epeing ror Neck-Tie, 
Fic. 1, Pace 380. 


No. 3 on embroidery side of Supplement, which gives a 
full-sized section of the border, and is finished with button- 
hole stitches on the edge. For the Swiss muslin curtain 
each side requires a piece thirty-nine inches wide and of 
the requisite length, which is furnished with a hem an 
inch and a quarter wide on the front and under edges, and 













































































Fig. 2.—Netrep GuirvrE Square For Watch 
Sranp, Fig. 1. 
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with a row of netted guipure insertion above the 
hem. Work the foundation in straight netting 
with medium-sized thread as shown by Fig. 2, 
and darn it in point de toile, in point de reprise, 
and in point d’esprit with coarse thread. The 
insertion is edged with squares which are worked 
in netted guipur2 in the designs Nos. 7 and 8, 
embroidery side of Supplement. The three-cor- 
nered figures between the squares arranged in 
alternate order are made of Swiss muslin. Net- 
ted guipure insertion worked in the design shown 
by Fig. 2, and a Swiss muslin strip of the same 
width, furnished on both sides with a hem half 
an inch wide and with an open-work border, edge 
the squares. The front edge of the curtain is 
trimmed with a border in netted guipure, which 
is worked from No. 9 on embroidery side of 
Supplement, to correspond with the squares and 
insertion, and is edged with button-hole stitches. 
The projecting foundation is cut away along the 
points. The draperies and lambrequin of red 
woolen reps are bordered with deep red fringe in 
two shades, and the lambrequin is ornamented be- 
sides with a braiding of soutache of the same col- 
or. The curtain pole of carved wood is trimmed 
with deep netted fringe of red worsted cord, with 
worsted tassels of the same color. The curtains 
are looped back at the sides with red worsted 
cords, and are trimmed with passementerie tas- 
sels of the same color, as shown by the illustra- 
tion. The cover of the stool is of red woolen 
reps, which is embroidered in the design given 
by No. 5 on the embroidery side of the Supple- 
ment. 
Note-paper Case, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 372. 

Tne case is made of wood, with a lid of thick card- 
board, and both are covered with navy blue leather. 
At one end the lid forms a book-shaped back, on which 
is fastened a band for holding a pencil. The outside 
of the lid is ornamented with a pen of gilt and a letter 
of silver-plated metal. The inside of the lid is lined 
with navy blue moiré antique, and is embroidered as 
shown by Fig. 1. This embroidery is worked on a 
foundation of white cloth (which is cut out for the 
buds and underlaid with pink silk), in the design 
shown by No. 21 on the embroidery side of the Sup- 
plement, in chain stitch and point Russe with olive 
green shaded filling silk. The case is furnished with 
note-paper folded so as at the same time to form the 


envelope. ; 
Letter-Case, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 372. 


Tis letter-case is made of seal brown leather in the 
shape of an oblong book, which is furnished with a 
flap at one end, and is lined with brown moiré antique. 
In closing the case the flap overlaps the band on the 
front which holds the pencil. On the inside of the 
case is a memorandum-book ornamented on the front 
with an embroidery on gray silk reps. Work the flow- 
ers with red and maize floss silk in satin stitch, the 
forget-me-nots with blue floss silk in chain stitch, and 
the foliage with green floss silk in point Russe, as 
shown by No. 22 on the embroidery side of the Sup- 
plement. Both parts of the lid are furnished on the 
inside with three pockets each, which are set on in op- 
posite directions, The outer pockets have each a flap, 
the end of which is slipped through a band set on the 


pocket, : . 
Chair Pillow. 
See illustration on page 372. 


Tue cover for this chair pillow consists of a founda- 
tion of olive green velvet, which is bordered with 
brown stamped velvet, edged along the points with 
gold cord and with threads of light and dark brown 
filling silk, which are overcast on the foundation with 
similar silk. Cut the application figures of brown 
satin in two shades, and edge the light figures with 
fine brown chenille, overcast with gold thread, and the 
dark figures with brown worsted overcast in a similar 
manner. The veins are defined with gold cord, and 
the vines are worked with brown filling silk in half- 
polka stitch. Edg2 the pillow with coarse brown silk 
cord, which {s laid in loops as shown by the illustra- 
tion, and is finished with silk tassels of the same color. 
No. 4 on the embroidery side of the Supplement gives 
the design for this pillow. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
A CONFESSION. 


On the morning of his departure for London, 
Balfour would take no notice of the marked dis- 
favor with which Lady Sylvia regarded his set- 
ting out. It was hard on the poor child, no doubt, 
that he should leave her in the midst of these 
few Christmas holidays, and all for the sake of 
some trumpery Parliamentary business. He 
might have remonstrated with her, it is true; 
might have reminded her that she knew what 
his life must be when she married him; might 
have recalled her own professions of extreme in- 
terest in public affairs; might have asked her if 
a single day’s absence—which he had tried to 
avert by a proposal which she had rejected— 
was, after all, such a desperate business. But 
no. He had no wish to gain an argumentative 
victory over his beautiful young wife. He would 
allow her to cherish that consolatory sense of 
having been wronged. Nay, more; since she had 
plainly chosen to live in a world apart from his, 
he would make her life there as happy as possi- 
ble. And so, as he kissed her in bidding her 
good-by, he said, 

“ By-the-way, Sylvia, I might as well go round 
by the Hall and see your father. If he is in all 
that trouble—this is Christmas-time, you know 
—perhaps he will let me help him.” 

Well, she did look a little grateful. 

“And I shall be down as soon as I can to- 
morrow forenoon,” he added. 

But as he drove away from The Lilacs in the 
direction of Willowby Hall, he did not at all feel 
so amiably disposed toward his wife’s father, 
whom he conjectured—and conjectured quite 
wrongly—to have been secretly soliciting this 
help from Lady Sylvia. But at all events, Bal- 
four said to himself, the relations between him- 
self and his wife were of more importance than 





his opinion of Lord Willowby. The sacrifice of 
a few thousand pounds was not of much concern 
to him; it was of great concern to him that his 
wife should not remain unhappy if this matter 
of money could restore her usual cheerfulness. 

When he reached the Hall, he found that Ma- 
jor and Mrs. Blythe had left the day before, but 
would return for Christmas. Lord Willowby was 
smoking an after-breakfast cigarette in the libra- 
ry. He looked surprised when Balfour entered ; 
his son-in-law had not often paid him a visit un- 
accompanied by Lady Sylvia. 

“The fact is,” said Balfour, coming straight 
to the point, “Sylvia is rather distressed at pres- 
ent because she imagines you are in some trou- 
ble about business matters. She thinks I ought 
to ask you about it, and see if I can help you. 
Well, I don’t like interfering in any one’s affairs, 
especially when I have not been solicited to in- 
terfere; but really, you know, if I can be of serv- 
ice to you—” 

“Ah! the good girl—the dear girl!” said Lord 
Willowby, with that effusiveness of tone that his 
daughter had learned to love as the only true 
expression of affection. “I can see it all. Her 
tender instinct told her who that man was whom 
you drove over the day before yesterday ; she rec- 
ognized my despair, my shame, at being so beset 
by a leech, a blood-sucker, a miserable wretch 
who has no more sense of honor—” 

And at this point Lord Willowby thought fit 
to get into a hot and indignant rage, which in 
no measure imposed on his son-in-law. Balfour 
waited patiently until the outburst was over. 
Perhaps he may have been employing his leisure 
considering how a man could be beset by a leech ; 
but inadvertently he looked out of window at his 
horses, and then he thought of his train. 

“ And indeed, Balfour,” said his lordship, al- 
tering his tone, and appealing in a personal and 
plaintive way to his son-in-law, ‘ how could I speak 
to you about these matters? All your life you 
have been too well off to know any thing about the 
shifts that other men have sometimes to adopt.” 

“My dear Lord Willowby,” said Balfour, with 
a smile, “I am afraid it is those very shifts that 
have led you into your present troubles.” 

“Tf you only knew—if you only knew,” said 
the other, shaking his head. “ But there! as my 
dear girl is anxious, I may as well make a clean 
breast of it. Will you sit down ?” 

Balfour sat down. He was thinking more of 
the train than of his father-in-law’s affairs. 

“Do you know,” said Lord Willowby, with 
something of a pathetic air, “that you are about 
the last man in the world to whom I should like 
to reveal the cause of my present anxieties. You 
are—you will forgive me for saying so—apt to 
be harsh in your judgments; you do not know 
what temptations poverty puts before you. But 
my dear girl must plead for me.” 

Balfour, who did not at all like this abject tone, 
merely waited in mute attention. If this revela- 
tion was to be protracted, he would have to take 
a later train. 

“ About a year and a half ago,” said his lord- 
ship, letting his eyes rest vaguely on the arm of 
Balfour's easy-chair, “ things had gone very badly 
with me, and I was easily induced into joining a 
speculation, or rather a series of speculations, on 
the Stock Exchange, which had been projected 
by several friends of mine who had been with me 
in other undertakings. They were rich men, and 
could have borne their previous losses; I was a 
poor man, and—and, in short, desperate. More- 
over, they were all business men, one or two of 
them merchants whose names are known all over 
the world; and I had a fair right to trust to their 
prudence—had I not ?” 

“ Prudence is not of mfich avail in gambling,” 
said Balfour. ‘‘ However, how did you succeed ?” 

“Our operations (which they conducted, mind 
you) were certainly on a large scale—an enor- 
mous scale. If they had come out successfully, I 
should never have touched a company, or a share, 
or a bond, for the rest of my life. But instead of 
that, every thing went against us; and while one 
or two of us could have borne the loss, others of 
us must have been simply ruined. Well, it oc- 
curred to one or two of these persons—I must 
beg you to believe, Balfour, that the suggestion 
did not come from me—that we might induce 
our broker, by promises of what we should do for 
him afterward, to assume the responsibility of 
these purchases and become bankrupt.” 

A sudden look of wonder—merely of wonder, 
not yet of indignation—leaped to the younger 
man’s face. 

“ My dear fellow,” pleaded Lord Willowby, who 
had been watching for this look, “don’t be too 
rash in condemning us—in condemning me, at 
all events. I assure you I at once opposed this 
plan when it was suggested. But they had a 
great many reasons to advance against mine. It 
was making one man bankrupt instead of several. 
Then on whom would the losses fall? Why, on 
the jobbers, who are the real gamblers of the 
Stock Exchange, and who can easily suffer a few 
losses when pitted against their enormous gains.” 

“ But how was it possible ?” exclaimed Balfour, 
who had not yet recovered from his amazement. 
“Surely the jobbers could have appealed to the 
man’s books, in which all your names would have 
been found.” 

“T assure you, Balfour,” said his lordship, with 
a look of earnest sincerity, ‘that so much was I 
opposed to the scheme that I don’t know how 
that difficulty was avoided. Perhaps he had a 
new set of books prepared, and burned the old 
ones. Perhaps he had from the outset been in- 
duced to enter his own name as the purchaser of 
the various stocks.” 

“But that would have been worse and worse— 
a downright conspiracy to swindle from the very 
beginning. Why, Lord Willowby, you don’t mean 
to say that you allowed yourself to be associated 
with such a—well, perhaps I had better not give 
it a name.” 

“ My dear Balfour,” said his lordship, returning 





to his pathetic tone, “it is well for you that you 
have never suffered from the temptations of pov- 
erty. I feared your judgment of my conduct 
would be harsh. You see, you don’t think of the 
extenuating circumstances. I knew nothing o2f 
this plan when I went into the copartnership of 
speculation—I can not even say that it existed. 
Very well: when my partners came to me and 
showed me a scheme that would save them from 
ruin, was I openly to denounce and betray them 
merely because my own conscience did not exact- 
ly approve of the means they were adopting ?” 

“Yo condone a felony, even with the purest 
and highest motives—” said Balfour; and with 
that Lord Willowby suddenly rose from his chair. 
That single phrase had touched him into reality. 

“ Look here, Balfour—” said he, angrily. 

But the younger man went on with great calm- 
ness to explain that he had probably been too 
hasty in using these words before hearing the 
whole story. He begged Lord Willowby to re- 
gard him (Balfour) as one of the public: what 
would the public, knowing nothing of Lord Wil- 
lowby’s private character, think of the whole 
transaction? And then he prayed to be allowed 
to know how the affair had ended. 

“TI wish it was ended,” said Lord Willowby, 
subsiding into his chair again, and into his cus- 
tomary gloomy expression. ‘This man appears 
to consider us as being quite at his mercy. They 
have given him more money than ever they prom- 
ised, yet he is not satisfied. He knows quite 
well that the jobbers suspected what was the 
cause of his bankruptcy, though they could do 
nothing to him; now he threatens to disclose the 
whole business, and set them on us. He says he 
is ruined as far as is practicable; and that if we 
don’t give him enough to retire on and live at his 
ease, he will ruin every one of us in public repu- 
tation. Now do you see how the case stands ?” 

He saw very clearly. He saw that he dared 
not explain to his wife the story he had been 
told; and he knew she would never be satisfied 
until he had advanced money in order to hush 
up a gigantic fraud. What he thought of this 
dilemma can easily be surmised; what he said 
about it was simply nothing at all. 

“ And why should he come at me 2” said Lord 
Willowby, in an injured way. “TI have no mon- 
ey. When he was down here the day before yes- 
terday, he used the plainest threats, But what 
can I do?” 

“ Prosecute him for attempting to obtain money 
by threats.” 

“ But then the whole story would come out.” 

“Why not—if you can clear yourself of all 
complicity in the matter ?” 

Surely this was plain, obvious good sense. But 
Lord Willowby had always taken this young man 
to be a person of poor imagination, limited sym- 
pathies, and cold practical ways. It was all very 
well for him to think that the case lay in a nut- 
shell. He knew better. He had a sentiment of 
honor. He would not betray his companions. 
In order to revenge himself on this wretched 
worm of a blood-sucker, would he stoop to be- 
come an informer, and damage the fair reputa- 
tions of friends of his who had done their best 
to retrieve his fallen fortunes ? 

He did not frankly say all this, but he hinted 
at something of it. 

“Your generosity,” said Balfour, apparently 
with no intention of sarcasm, “may be very no- 
ble; but let us see exactly what it may lead to. 
What does this man propose to do, if he is not 
paid sufficient money ?” 

“Oh, he threatens every thing—to bring an 
action against us, to give the jobbers information 
which will enable them to bring an action, and 
so forth.” 

“Then your friends, at all events, will have to 
pay a large sum; and both you and they will be 
ruined in character. That is so, isn’t it ?” 

“T don’t know about character,” said this poor 
hunted creature. “I think I could make some 
defense about that.” 

“TJ don’t think your defense would affect the 
public verdict,” said this blunt-spoken son-in-law. 

“Well, be it so!” said his lordship, in desper- 
ation. “Let us say that the general voice of 
business men—who, of course, never employ any 
stratagems to get out of predicaments in their 
own affairs—will say that we conspired to com- 
mit a fraud. Is that plain enough language ? 
And now perhaps you will say that the threat is 
not a sufficiently serious one ?” 

“T will say nothing of the kind,” said Balfour, 
quietly. ‘The whole case seems much more se- 
rious than any one could have imagined. Of 
course, if you believe you could clear yourself, I 
say again, as I said before, bring an action against 
the man, and have the whole thing out, whoever 
suffers. If you are disinclined to take that 
course—-” 

“Well, suppose I am 2” 

“Tn that case,” said Balfour, rising, “ will you 
give me a day or two to think over the affair?” 

“Certainly; as many as you like,” said Lord 
Willowby, who had never expected much from 
the generosity of this son-in-law of his. 

And so Balfour got into his trap again, and 
drove on to the station. Nothing that had hap- 
pened to him since his marriage had disturbed 
him so much as the revelation of this story. He 
had always had a certain nameless, indefinable 
dislike to Lord Willowby; but he had never 
suspected him capable of conduct calculated to 
bring dishonor on the family name. And oddly 
enough, in this emergency, his greatest apprehen- 
sion was that he might not be able to conceal the 
almost inevitable public scandal from Lady Syl- 
via. She had always loved her father. She had 
believed in his redundant expressions of affec- 
tion. In the event of this great scandal coming 
to her ears, would she not indignantly repudiate 
it, and challenge her husband to repudiate it 
also ? 

That evening, by appointment, Balfour’s two 
friends dined with him at his club; and they had 





a more or less discursive chat over the bill which 
it was proposed he should introduce in the case 
of his being reseated at the following general 
election. Strangely enough, he did not enter into 
this talk with any particular zest. He seemed 
abstracted, absorbed; several times he vaguely 
assented to an opinion which he found it neces- 
sary to dispute directly afterward. For what the 
member of Ballinascroon was really saying to 
himself was this: ‘To-morrow I go down again 
to the country. My wife will want to know what 
I am going to do about her father’s affairs. I 
shall be thrown a good deal during the next few 
days into the society of Lord Willowby and his 
brother. And on Christmas-day I shall have the 
singular felicity of dining in the company of two 
of the most promising scoundrels in this country.” 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 








THE FLOWER AND THE FORM. 


L 
Sweet-HEARTED maiden, in my June of flow’rs 
You are the rose 
Whose perfume strikes from misty, far-off hours, 
And stirs repose, 
Il. 
I meet you by the winding meadow brook, 
And pause and sigh; 
A look of welcome to a lover's look 
Is your reply. 
Ill. 
When was my heart thick thronged with joy like this? 
I stoop to read 
The answer in your eyes—nor dreamed to kiss 
This kiss indeed. 
IV. 
I take your hand. How soft and very fair! 
A jeweled ring! 
A jeweled ring I silently slipped there 
* In leafy spring. 
Vs 
Sweet-hearted maiden, in the scent of flow’rs 
The past survives: 
I see you, and I live the perfect hours 
Of our linked lives. 








DIEUDONNEE. 


By GERALDINE BUTT. 





CHAPTER XIX. 
“For now the Prussian guns have ceased to roar.” 


So Dieudonnée lived on, and bore her life for a 
while longer, until the spring grew beautiful, and 
the German boy was able to creep up and down 
upon his crutches, and even Madame Leroy began 
to get about again—weak and fretful after her 
long sickness. 

Then, as Dorothy had said, things began to 
grow straight. There were fewer wounded men 
in the English ambulance, fewer lives lost in the 
desolate city, that had sunk so low in its despair 
that there was no time for tears when the final 
blow came—no heart left in all the great na- 
tion for cries, or passion, or reproach. Some few 
even, looking beyond the present shame, saw a 
faint light over the future; and some, who had 
given up homes and boys and husbands, rejoiced 
secretly that out of the trouble, joy was coming— 
out of the war, peace. 

For the day came at last when Paris fell— 
when the soldiers in the ambulance lay sullenly 
with their faces to the wall, as in the streets be- 
neath they heard the tramp of marching feet 
passing steadily to the sound of the grand Prus- 
sian anthem; when the shadow of the German 
victors fell darkly on the scowling, passionate 
soldiers of France, as they went on their slow 
way, followed by muttered curses and angry vows 
and threats of revenge; when Dieudonnée crept 
out on the stairs, with her hands over her ears, 
so as to shut out the sounds that came so clearly 
in through the open windows. 

Somebody had missed her, however, and came 
out to find her—somebody who limped heavily on 
crutches, and who, when he saw the tears in her 
pretty eyes, sat down silently beside her, and 
turned his face away. 

“ Fritz,” she said, presently, “ you do not mind, 
do you? but it makes me miserable. I wish,” 
she went on, pettishly, “ that you would not watch 
me so. I can not cry when your eyes are upon 
me.” 

“Prussian eyes,” said the boy; but he did not 
laugh when he said it, as he would have done a 
month ago, for her sadness touched and pained 
him. 

“T will not watch you,” he went on, presently ; 
“you may cry just as much as you like. I have 
only come out here because I thought that the 
fellows in there,” and he nodded back at the door 
of the ward, “would hardly care to speak to me 
to-day.” 

Dieudonnée’s fitful anger died away, and she 
laid her brown hand softly on the thin, delicate 
fingers. She never thought of him as her enemy 
at all just then; for, after all, he was the same 
boy who had laughed and teased her at the Prus- 
sian outpost—the same boy who, with delicate 
sympathy, had led her blindfold through the sun- 
shine, after the night of storm. 

They sat there, side by side, hand in hand, talk- 
ing only at rare intervals, until, later on in the 
afternoon, Madame Leroy came to the top of the 
stairs, and called. ‘What are you doing, chil- 
dren ?” she said. 

“We are doing nothing,” said Dieudonnée. 
“Oh, madame!” and she raised her eyes wistful- 
ly, “I am too sad to do any thing to-day. Is 
your heart broken too?” 

“ Broken !” echoed madame, opening her eyes 
wide. ‘Well, it is a sad day for France, but at 
least we must thank God for peace.” 

So, even out of evil, Madame Leroy’s cheery, 
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simple heart brought good, and Dieudonnée rose 
and went about her work the better for that word. 

Dorothy was too busy with her patients to think 
much about the triumphal entry, and was glad 
for even Fritz’s feeble help in cheering and sooth- 
ing her fretful soldiers; but Madame Leroy took 
five minutes from her busy, helpful life, to stand 
by the window on the stairs; and looking out 
beyond the town, beyond the slanting shadows, 
she thought about the boy in some German am- 
bulance, for whose sake she was never tired of 
doing good to other boys—for whose sake she 
thanked God that there was peace. 


a 


CHAPTER XX. 
“‘Turned was the key in the portal, 
Fell ringing the golden bar; 
And Jo! in the little child’s fingers, 
Stood the beautiful gates ajar.” 

So, at last, Dieudonnée’s wish was granted. At 
last she was free to go again—to return to the 
home at Vire that she had left three months ago. 
But now that the gates of Paris were open, and 
she was free, she shrank from the coming sepa- 
ration. It seemed to her sometimes, as she lay 
sleepless on her garret bed at nights, as if her 
life could never hold any thing half as pleasant 
again as Dorothy and the boy; and she would 
fain have lingered here in Paris, even now, had 
it been possible. 

But it was not possible. Madame Leroy had 
a craving to get south again, for, as she said, 
“When the lad is free, he will go straight home, 
and I must be there to meet him;” and she had 
offered to see Dieudonnée safely so far on her 
way, that she might ease Dorothy’s heart, for Dor- 
othy herself was to wait a day later, so as to set 
things to rights in the ambulance, and to com- 
plete the work she had begun. 

The weather was bright and sunny and spring- 
like, and seemed to mock Dieudonnée’s sorrow, 
as in those last days she sat out upon the stairs 
with Fritz, sometimes silent, sometimes restless, 
always most tender and patient to the boy who 
was her enemy—her friend too, as she knew in 
her heart of hearts, when the sound of his crutch 
upon the floor, the music of his boyish laugh, 
would hush her sorrow and make her forget ev- 
ery thing but the present time. 

So the days an? nights came and went until 
the morning of the day when Dieudonnée was to 
leave her Paris life behind her, and go back into 
the provinces—when the omnibus stopped at 
the door, and the driver shouted up that he was 
“pressé—bien pressé;” and Dieudonnée, with 
lagging footsteps, went into the ward—the al- 
most deserted ward—to say good-by to the sol- 
diers still there. 

There were only seven in all, lying white and 
contented on the camp-beds, with the spring sun 
shining on their faces, and the hum of city life 
coming but faintly to their ears. As Dieudonnée 
stood in the doorway, looking down between the 
ranks of sufferers, the sunshine grew dazzling to 
her, and the smiles on the expectant faces seem- 
ed as solemn as a blessing. 

A little awed and silenced, she raised her head 
and went down between the rows of beds with 
wet eyes, and lips that quivered when she tried 
to speak. They would have cheered her as she 
passed, but their voices were so faint that she 
alone could hear them, and she said, wistfully, 
“ Adieu! adieu! I have tried to help you. I 
am sorry to be going away.” 

For the last time she smiled down the ward, 
where, for months past, her smile had been a 
daily sunbeam—for the last time they looked 
upon the child they loved; and then Dorothy call- 
ed to her from below, and in an instant she was 
folded in lingering, loving arms, and Dorothy’s 
warm tears were falling on her upturned face. 

“ Good-by! good-by!” she cried; ‘dear Doro- 
thy, how can I live without you ?” and she stroked 
the sweet white face with her young hands, until 
Dorothy put them aside gently, and said, in a 
broken voice, “‘ Dieudonnée, Dieudonnée, we have 
helped each other, have we not ?—and I have 
grown to love you.” 





CHAPTER XXI. 
“God give you strength to dare and do! 
God give you courage to endure 
The all He may demand of you!” 

OvtsipE there was one other farewell to be 
made. Madame Leroy was in the omnibus al- 
ready, the driver was on the box, but Dieudonnée 
turned away to where, in the entrance, Fritz stood 
waiting, with the sunshine beating on the curls 
of his uncovered head, and touching the close 
rings into gold. ; 

““Good-by,” she faltered. 

“Good-by,” he said, and he took her hand in 
the one that he could spare from his crutch, and 
held it fast. ‘I’—he tried to speak, but his 
voice faltered; he tried to smile, but the smile 
only quivered round the corners of his mouth 
and died away. 

Before any one could speak, Dieudonnée had 
wrenched her hand away, and thrown both her 
arms about his neck. 

“T wish I could stay,” she sobbed, “and I wish 
you could come with me. Good-by, good-by.” 

He loosed her arms as well as he could with 
one hand, and kissed her tenderly. 

“Not good-by,” he said. “Have I taught you 
enough German to know what I mean when I 
say, ‘ Auf wiedersehen ?’ ” 

“Oh yes, I understand,” said Dieudonnée, smil- 
ing through her tears. 

She scrambled up into the omnibus, and fell 
prone across Madame Leroy. The impatient 
driver whipped up his horses, and they were fair- 
ly started, but Dieudonnée saw nothing—heard 
nothing. She was looking, through blinding 
tears, into the early sunshine, and saying over 
and over to herself, “Auf wiedersehen! Auf 
wiedersehen !” 





Good-by was such a dreary word: it seemed to 
put such an immeasurable space between her and 
those she loved; it had lain like a weight upon 
her heart; and lo! another word had fallen like 
oil upon the troubled waters—had bridged over 
months and years, nay, a very lifetime of separa- 
tion—had spanned the furthest limits of the space 
that lay between them. “ Auf wiedersehen”— 
“until we meet again.” 


———— 


CHAPTER XXII. 
And lo! through tears she watched it go— 
The last life parted so! 
= face hid from view—the last link snapped in 
Wo. 

Te journey had to be got over somehow, but 
for most of the way Dieudonnée sat in a sort of 
trance, and kindly Madame Leroy, finding it use- 
less to attempt conversation, ate apples in silence, 
and thought of her boy—happy in her own way, 
and thinking it better to leave the child alone, at 
first, to her regretful thoughts. 

The lumbering diligence took them to the sta- 
tion, and out beyond the desolate town Dieu- 
donnée seemed to breathe freer—let her mind 
relax enough to enjoy the beauty of the spring 
day, and the fresh wind that came sweeping up 
the line to meet them, as they dashed down into 
the provinces. Things did not look very like 
peace, Dieudonnée thought vaguely once or twice, 
when she heard men talking together, with mut- 
tered threats on those “cursed Prussians ;” but 
when she said as much to Madame Leroy, she 
was met with so stolid a surprise, almost indif- 
ference, that she went back to her corner again, 
to think and dream of the future, and felt a faint 
craving for her home stirring in her heart again, 
now that she was once more lonely. 

At Lemartre Madame Leroy took up her basket 
and bundle, and kissed Dieudonnée heartily be- 
fore she stepped out on tothe platform. ‘Come 
and see me sometimes,” she said. “It is not far 
from Vire, you see. Adieu!” and she still kept 
crying “adieu” and waving her colored handker- 
chief until the train was outside the station again, 
and was disappearing in the distance. 

In the gray afternoon light Dieudonnée laid 
her tired head back against the cushions, and 
cried a little over this severing of the last link 
between her and Dorothy. Then she put both 
her elbows on the sill, and watched the shadows 
lengthening over the fields and highways—watch- 
ed also the lamps in the villages round shine out 
like stars between the trees. 

The white moon rose serenely by-and-by, and 
made the lights and shadows more distinct, and 
Dieudonnée’s heart beat fast as she remembered 
that it was on just sich a night as this she had 
first started on her perilous journey—that it was 
under a moon just as white and beautiful she 
had fallen asleep beside the rails at the outset 
of her journey. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
“She found at last through joy and pain, 
As sunshine follows after rain, 
That where her white feet went astray, 
God’s hand had been about ber way.’ 

A SHRILL whistle roused her from her reverie, 
and the train began to slacken speed, as, out of 
the darkness in front of them, the lights of Vire 
shone bravely forth, 

Home at last! 

Dieudonnée put her hands before her face and 
tried to think. 

That they loved her here, she knew; that they 
would welcome her back, she was certain; but 
for herself, after all, was she glad or sorry? was 
this really going home—without Victor ? 

Babette would raise her shrill young voice in 
greeting; but, thinking of that other voice that 
would never call her sweetly over the threshold 
again, Dieudonnée felt as if the simplest words 
of welcome would break her heart. When the 
train stopped, she crept down in a puzzled way, 
and went slowly out of the station into the town. 

She was so near, and yet she dreaded reaching 
her home. It might have been such a glad re- 
turn, and it was so very bitter; and she drew 
her cloak about her, and crept more into the 
shadow, shrinking along like a criminal down 
the familiar streets to the turning that should 
lead her home. 

A policeman, coming suddenly out of the moon- 
light into shadow, turned his lantern full upon 
her once, and when he saw her white face and 
her stumbling feet, he advised her, not unkindly, 
to run home, for a storm was coming up. 

Dieudonnée was scared. Shutting her eyes, 
she plunged desperately down the road that led 
to her home, and ran up the steps of the house 
before she paused to think. 

She waited for an instant, then, drawing a long 
breath, she raised her hand to the bell to ring. 

But she got no further. While her hand was 
still on the bell, the door was thrown open sud- 
denly ; the lights streamed out upon her and held 
her spell-bound, as two men came out between 
her and the gas-light. 

“Why, it is a child,” Monsieur De Saint Pierre 
said, stooping to see her more distinctly. “ Did 
you want any thing?” But Dieudonnée had no 
time to answer. Somebody else pushed roughly 
out from the open doorway and put his arms 
round her—somebody lifted her into the lighted 
hall and set her in the centre of an eager, ques- 
tioning, clamorous group—somebody chafed her 
hands, and smoothed her hair, and spoke softly 
to her, until the frozen look died out of her face, 
and, with a shrill, sharp cry, she flung both her 
arms about his neck, and sobbed out, “ Victor !” 

““Why, of course,” he answered, loosing the 
clutching fingers, and staring down at the great 
light that was shining in her eyes. 

“ And not dead ?” 

“Of course not,” he answered again. “Did 
you not know, Dieudonnée, that most of us were 
sent home at the first whisper of war?” 





“T did not know,” said Dieudonnée, still with 
that light about her eyes and mouth. “If I had 
known—” 

If she had known, she would have been spared 
these months of pain and horror ; she would have 
given less pain to hearts that loved her; been less 
willful, disobedient, and headstrong, perhaps: 
but then she would not have known Dorothy; 
her sin bringing no penitence, she would have 
lost her reward; her love, having never been 
tried, would never have been purified, perhaps, 
in the furnace heat; and she would never have 
known her boy! 

“ Aunt Marie,” she said, “can you ever forgive 
me?” 

“T forgave you long ago,” Aunt Marie answer- 
ed, kneeling down beside her, and lifting her tired 
face with tender hands. “I forgave you the first 
night Babette cried for you, and would not be 
comforted. I forgave you again when our boy 
came home, and we sat together, and prayed to 
hear your voice once more.” 

“Did you forgive me so easily?” said Dieu- 
donnée, wistfully. ‘ Aunt Marie, I have been un- 
happy too.” 

Monsieur De Saint Pierre looked up sharply. 
“Tt is as well,” he said, in his deep, stern voice, 
that was always so inexorably just. ‘ You have 
reached the end of the journey, child, quite safe- 
ly; but, another time, you must wait until God 
shows you the way.” 

There came a pattering of bare feet on the 
landing above, and a shrill voice came down the 
stairs, 

“Dieudonnée! are you there, Dieudonnée ?” 

“T am coming,” called up Dieudonnée. 

“ Be quick, Dieudonnée!” the voice came down. 
“T knew you would be home soon.” 

“T will come,” Dieudonnée answered ; and she 
went up to where the bare white feet were wait- 
ing on the polished floor—to where the flushed 
face was raised to meet her—to where the bright 
eyes were shining into hers—to where we found 
her first, when the white moon lay in bars of light 
upon the floor, and roused that passionate love in 
her willful heart that had learned at last, through 
much suffering and much pain, that God’s way 
out of a life however tangled, is the only safe 
way for our uncertain feet. 

THE END. 








. SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


J poses ar pg heat in May is not generally 
expected: people are not prepared; vege- 
tation is not ready for it. But this year the heat 
came upon our citizens with startling sudden- 
ness in mid-May. For a week the weather had 
been unseasonably cold, bringing to mind mem- 
ories of winter and the comforts of a cheerful 
fire on the hearth. Rumors of a heat area in oth- 
er parts of the country reached us, but on May 
16 the temperature in this vicinity took a sudden 
upward turn. At three o’clock on that day the 
thermometer marked 87°, and at the same hour 
on the 17th it reached the same height; on the 
18th it was 90°, and on the 20th, climbing a little 
higher, the mercury stood at 91° at half past three 
in the afternoon. Relief came to the overheated 
people the following day in the form of rain, long 
desired. The Signal Service apologized for this 
freak of the weather by assuring the afflicted 

ublic that it was caused by heavy rains in the 

ower Mississippi Valley and throughout the 
West, which sent the heat there into other parts 
of the country, greatly disorganizing the atmos- 
pheric equilibrium. Very likely; but ncbody 
seemed to feel any more comfortable in conse- 
quence of the scientitic explanation. Men, wom- 
en, and children wilted beneath the fierce heat, 
and as many as possible fled temporarily to the 
parks and the sea-shore for a breath of cooler air. 





An important event in the progress of the 
Russo-Turkish war is the capture of the fortress 
of Ardaban, with all its military stores, by the 
Russians. This occurred on May 18, Ardaban 
is about forty miles from Kars, and is a place of 
great strategic importance, being situated be- 
tween two mountain chains, one separating it 
from Kars, the other from the coast. 





In the northern part of China the famine con- 
tinues to rage with unabated severity. The pic- 
ture as drawn by missionaries of the sufferings 
of the people is terrible. Thousands are per- 
ishing from sheer starvation. Simultaneous with 
this dearth of food in China is the famine which 
has caused so much anxiety in India. But in 
India special measures of relief have been adopt- 
ed by the government, which, if reports are to 
be believed, reduce the suffering materially. 





We see it stated that Boston is to have no fire- 
works on the Fourth of July. And if that city 
can invent some rational method of exhibiting 
the patriotism that seems ‘to come to a head 
annually on July 4, and make it popular, she will 
deserve the gratitude of the country. After the 
experience of a century, our people surely might 
find a safer and more sensible, and yet pleasant, 
way of expending thousands of dollars than in 
making a grand noise and fizzle, which, though 
enjoyed by some, is disagreeable to many, and 
dangerous to all. 





A century plant in a greenhouse in One-hun- 
dred-and-twenty-ninth Street, between Seventh 
and Eighth avenues, is | ph sen. to bloom, and 
naturally is an object of attention and study. 





Last week the private gallery of Mr. August 
Belmont was opened to the publi¢ for the ben- 
efit of the family of one of the most meritorious 
of American artists—Mr. Beaufain Irving, who 
recently died in the prime of life, leaving a 
wife and eight children. Mr. Belmont’s gallery 
contains one of his best pictures—* The Wine- 
taster.” 





Hundreds, probably thousands, of little birds 
have been destroyed by the effects of the burn- 
ing forests of Long Island, Northern New York, 
and other sections of country where forest fires 
have prevailed. On one evening the decks of 
almost every vessel that passed through the 
Sound were covered with these little frightened 
creatures, who sought a refuge only todie. On 





the deck of one steamer no less than 750 were 
counted, and that number was only a part. A 
sadder feature of these forest fires, however, is 
that hundreds of men, women, and children 
have been driven from their homes, having lost 
houses, furniture, clothing—every thing. 





Boston attempted to cool her suffering citi- 
zens during the recent hot “spell” by a detailed 
account of snow-storms—not only those which 
occurred during the last year, but all that the 
last thirty-four years produced. From October 
15, 1876, to April 12, 1877, the total number of 
snow-storms was twenty-seven. And during the 
past thirty-four years Boston has been favored 
with 1002 storms, and an aggregate depth of 151 
feet 9§ inches of snow. 





A few weeks ago we published in our columns 
a list of questions or conundrums—taken from 
an exchange—each of which was to be answered 
by the name of a well-known author. We have 
received from various sources answers, or what 
may pass as such, to all of these, in some cases 
two or three different answers to the same ques- 
tion. We publish this week the answers that, 
have been sent us, at the same time inviting any 
of our readers to give us any different results of 
their investigation. 

1. What a rough man said to his son when he wished 
him to eat properly.—Chaucer. 

2. Is a lion’s house dug in the side of a hill where 
there is no water.—Dryden. 

. Pilgrims and flatterers have knelt low to kiss him. 
—frope. 
‘ 4, Makes and mends for first-class customers.—Tay- 

r 


or. 

5. Represents the dwelling of civilized men.—Holmes. 

6. Is a kind of linen.—Holland. 

7. Is worn on the head.—Hood. 

8. A name that means such fiery things, I can’t de- 
scribe their pains and stings. —Burns. 

9. Belongs to a monastery.—A bbott, Prior. 

10. Not one of the four points of the compass, but 
inclining toward one of them.—Southey. 

11. Is what an oyster heap is like to be.—Shelley. 

12. Is a chain of hills containing a dark treasure.— 
Coleridge. 

13. Always youthful, as you see; but between you 
and me, he was never much of a chicken.— Young. 

14. An American manufacturing town.—Lowell. 

15. Humpbacked, but not deformed.—Campbell. 

16. An internal pain.—A kenside. 

17. Value of a word.— Wordsworth. 

18. A ten-footer whose name begins with fifty.— 
Longfellow. 

19. A brighter and smarter than the other one.— 
Whittier. 

20. A worker in precious metals. —Goldamith, 

21. A very vital part of the body.—Harte. 

22. A lady’s garment.—Spenser. 

23. A small talk and a heavy weight.—Chatterton. 

24. A prefix and a disease.—De Quincey. 

25. Comes from a pig.—Bacon, Hogg, Bristol. 

26. A disagreeable fellow to have on one’s foot.— 
Bunyan, 

27. A sick place of worship.—Churchill. 

28. A mean dog ’tis.—Curtis. 

29. An official dreaded by the students of English 
universities.—Procter, Baillie, Saryent. 

30. His middle name is suggestive of an Indian or 2 
Hottentot.— Walter Savage Landor. 

31. A manufactured metal.—Steele. 

32. A game and a male of the human species.—TZen- 
nyson, 

33. An answer to ‘ Which is the greater poet, Will- 
iam Shakspeare or Martin F. Tupper ?”— Willis, 

34. Meat! what are you doing ?—Browning. 

35. Is very fast indeed.—Swift. 

36. A barrier built by an edible.—Cornwall. 

87. To agitate a boy coe pega raga 

38. Red as an apple, black as night, a heavenly sight, 
or a perfect fright.—Red Cloud (?). 

39. A domestic worker.—Cook, Butler, Baker. 

40. A slang exclamation.—Dickens, Shaw. 

41. Pack away closely, never scatter, and doing so, 
you'll soon get at her.—Stowe. 

42. A young domestic animal.—Lamb. 

43. One that is more than a sandy shore.—Beecher. 

44. A fraction in currency and the prevailing fash- 
ion.—Milton, 

45. Mamma is in perfect health, my child; and thus 
he named a poet mild.—Motherwell. 

46. A girl’s name and a male relation.—A ddiaon. 

47. Take heavy field-piece, nothing luath.— Will How 
itt-sir. 

48. Put an edible grain ’twixt an ant and a bee, and 
a much-loved poet you'll see.— Bryant. 

49. A common domestic animal, and what it can 
never do.—Cowper. 

50. Each living head in time, ’tis said, will turn to 
him though he be dead.—Gray, Clay. 





From the seventh annual report of the trust- 
ees of the Metropolitan Museum it appears that 
such progress has been made on the building in 
the Central Park designed for the reception of 
the museum collection, that it is confidently ex- 
pected that it will be ready for occupation be- 
fore the close of 1878, 





Glowing reports are received of an expected 
crop of peaches which will exceed that of past 
years in quantity and quality. 





After a visit of some eight weeks in our har- 
bor, the Russian fleet took its departure to some 
unknown destination. There were many sur- 
mises as to what port would be the end of this 
voyage, but it was supposed that Admiral Bou- 
takoff sailed under sealed orders. The squadron 
exchanged salutes with American men-of-war, 
and cordially returned a thundering volley of 
twenty-one guus from Goveruor’s Island. 





It is evident from the verdict of the jury in 
the case of the recent disaster at the Wadesville 
Mine that the explosion occurred in consequence 
of the men working with unprotected lamps. Al- 
though the danger of fire-damp was well known 
and constant, no strict orders to use safety-lamps 
had been enforced. For this neglect the mana- 
gers are severely censured. 


We have a City Library, although many may 
not know the fact. It has been hidden away in 
a corner of the City Hall, and certainly has not 
been much used of late or appreciated. It con- 
tains about 5000 volumes, many of them very 
valuable, and the newly appointed librarian in- 
tends to make it useful to the community. 





Another white whale has arrived at the Aqua- 
rium. It was captured off the coast of Labrador, 
weighs about 2500 pounds, and is pronounced a 
fine specimen. This is the fourth whale that has 
been in the Aquarium since it opened, last Oc- 
tober. The first two died almost immediately 
upon reaching this city ; the third was kept alive 
for about four months, when it died of pneumo- 
nia. Should the expedition which is still out 
succeed in capturing more whales, they will be 
scape s probably, in the Sea-side Aquarium, which 

as been built at Coney Island as a reservoir for 
the establishment in this city. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 





[June 16, 1877, 





“COUNTING HER CONQUESTS.” 
See illustration on double page. 


O rare in the royal completeness, 
The affluent splendor, of youth, 
What measureless dower of sweetness 
Is crowning thy beauty in sooth! 
What charm, that wherever thou shinest, 
Fair maid, in thy place like a star, 
A silken-soft fetter thou twinest, 
And willing thy victims we are! 


The sage with his honors that cluster, 
The soldier with ribbon and cross, 
The man to whom riches are lustre, 
And he to whom riches are dross; 
The lad, eager, earnest, but callow, 
The priest with the locks that are white, 
The exquisite, brainless and shallow, 
Have given thee homage to-night. 


Ah, sweet, let the lilies that listen 

To catch the soft beat of thy heart, 
The deep-blushing roses that glisten 

To see how bewitching thou art, 
Hear never, see never, unqueenly 

The thrill of ungracious disdain. 
Oh, bear thee all gently, serenely, 

Too womanly proud to be vain! 


For cold is the breast and unlovely 
That feels no delight in thy bloom, 
And the brightness that hovers above thee 
Would fain overshadow with gloom; 
The good and the glad and the tender 
Are blessed in thy triumph in sooth; 
Dear wishes still follow the splendor 
Of virginal beauty and youth. 





A MODERN MINISTER. 


THE CHARACTERS, 
IN THE MINISTRY. 
The Rev. Westley Garland. .The Minister. 
The Rev. Robert Evelyn. v5. 
The Rev. Spencer Webb. f His Curates. 
The Rev. William Arden ..Pastor of a Village Church 
in Yorkshire. 

Dr. Christopher Cricket ...A Nonconformist Divine, 


The Rev. Jacob Jones ..... Of Pisgah Tabernacle, 
IN THE BLUE-BOOK. 

Lady Helen Lindon....... Sovereign in her own Right. 
Lady Guilmere ........... A gracious Gentlewoman. 
The Duchess of Main-) 2 

WATLING ..scccccvcesec. A Leader of Ton. 
The Countess of Comdar- i 

lington 6 sees ¥ ° ‘ Bienes A Martyr to Languor. 
Hon. Mrs. Frederic Glover..Champion of Woman's 

Rights. 

Harold, Lord Lindon..... Of SLevERTON Manor. 
Frank, Lord Ellerby...... A Patron of the Fine Arta. 


The Duke of Mainwaring. .Of the“ Four-in-hand Club.” 
The Earl of erent With Taste for the Antique. 


er 
Lord Darrell ...... -Old Red Sandstone Period. 






Sir Kinnaird Dalton...... A wealthy Baronet. 
pag en sete Of Currrincer. 

Sir Horace Vivian........ A Victim to the Proprieties. 
Sir Charles Neville........ The Votary of Fashion. 
Beresford Travers, Esq....Of Berrsroup Court. 
Ernest Bruce, ~ Smeeeeum A Landed Proprietor. 
Elmore Elsynge, Esq...... The Heir to Frogeyronp, 


IN THE PROFESSIONS, 


Greville Lovelace.......... A Sculptor. 

William Arden........... Qualifying for the Bar. 

George Percival.........++ An Author, 

Dr. Tichete..sccrccccesceed A kind-hearted Medical Man. 

rr The leading Practitioner of 
Skaporovucnu. 

| TT TTT A Solicitor, 

IN PRIVATE LIFE. 

Ashton St. Aubyn ........ Gentleman, of the Hovsz 
UPON THE CLIFF. 

Mr. Herbert Garston...... A Hunter of dangerous 
Game. 

Mr. Samuel Percival....../ A retired Bookseller, 


Mr. Jeremiah Grannet....Of Art-ful Tendencies, 
J. Arthur Anderson, Esq. .An inveterate Miser. 
Rehoboam Gripper, Esq. ..A Bank Director. 


Geoffrey Hamilton........ Of the Bisuor’s Hovse. 
IN BOYHOOD, 
BOND. cou dice as ieneceah The gentle Page. 
Lorry Vincent........+++- “— Boy with the lovely 
‘ace.” 
Bertie Evans .........0+++. Son of a Congregational 


Minister. 
IN GIRLHOOD, 


Lena St. Aubyn ......0065 Princess of the Cliff. 
Ella Travers .... - The Snowflake. 






Rose Blake .... .. Sweetest of Southern Roses, 

AMY ..ccescrecccccececees Fairy Dancer in Spectacle 
and Ballet. 

Violet Hamilton.......... Bright Spirit of a Book- 
worm’s Retreat. 

Constance Evelyn......... A young Beauty of Devon. 

ee The Daughter of Lais. 

MARRIED LADIES. 

Mrs. Joseph Blake ........A Lady of Infinite Style. 

Mrs. Major Howard....... Of many accomplishments, 

Mrs. Warburton ..... ‘<n A famous Actress starring 
in the Provinces as Katx 
VANDALEUR. 

Mra. LUrch.....00sccce000 The Lady with a Brougham. 

Mra, Josiah Bubb......... The Silk-mercer’s Lady. 


Mrs, Ebenezer Wriggle ....Of the Fish Sauce Manufac- 
tory. 

Mrs. Samuel Percival..... Of Queen Strest, Papprne- 
TON, 

Mrs. Thomas Percival ....Of the Warren Farm. 


SPINSTERS, 


Aunt Penelope ......... ) 
Aunt Hebé 
Aunt Phyllis ........... 
Aunt Minerva.......... 
Aunt Diana.........+6. 
OL ae 
Aunt Hermione ........ > The Goddesses, 
er 
BOE DOES ccccvevescess 
MONE TIRE 00006000000 
ee 
Aunt Iphigenia ........ 
Aunt Evadne........... 
Miss Ruth Lessie .........4 A Farmer's Sister. 
PE SOT nes svcncenies A Pew-opener. 
Miss Charlotte Caddie..... Lady Superior of the Insti- 
tution of Scandal. 
Miss Merino Bobbin ...... The Lady in need of Pro- 
tection. 
IOS. occecssrccvecsen ** An almost ideal Character, 
but sufficiently human to 
teresting.” 








LADIES ABOUT WHOM THERE I8 A DOUBT. 
Miss Kitty Ticklewich..... A Maiden of gushing Pleas- 





antries. 

Hortense Brandon ...... .-The exceedingly quiet Per- 
son. 

TE, PORE cncscccsncwns An elegant Schemer. 

Mrs. Lessie........ ...Erring, but a Mother. 

Madame Reignard . - Teacher of Deportment. 

Mrs. Maneater ..... .Of the Royal Menagerie. 

wipows. 

Mrs. Lionel Travers ...... Whose History closely con- 
cerns The Minister. 

N18 GOR 6c iccccsesces The Relict of a thorough 
English Gentleman. 

Ot errr A Congregational Minister’s 
Widow. 

Mrs. Elaynge .....0.sse008 The Mistress of Froceyr- 
Ponp Hatt. 

Mrs, Westwood .........0++ Mr. Bruce’s Housekeeper. 

Mrs. Sanderson ........... Mr. Garland’s Housekeeper 
in Berauton. 

Mrs, Mellerton.......0+0++ Mr. Garland’s Housekeeper 
at HAWKINGDEAN. 

Mrs. Robertson ........++. Mr. Garland’s Housekeeper 
in Lonnon. 

Mre. Bobbin... ..00cec0seee Of Bobbin’s Drapery Em- 
porium. 

IN TRADE. 

Joseph Blake ....+++00++++ Chemist and  Druggist, 
Brighton. 

TR WA vino isescaseeten A Pawnbroker. 









...A Hertfordshire Farmer, 
..-A Sussex Yeoman, 
- Miller and Bailiff. 


Thomas Percival 
John Lessie...... 
Reuben Smith.. 


DP NOE scien cwessvesinns Curator of Seaborough Mu- 
seum. 
BF TAD, 650 02scencsceen Tonic Ale Brewer. 





Ebenezer Wriggle . . Fish Sauce and Pickle Man- 

ufacturer to the Royal 
‘amily. 

-Silk-mercer by Appoint- 

ment. 

Edward Summers ........ Vendor of Books, Fancy Ar- 

ticles, and Photographs. 
Uriah Sticky Grocer. 
Bacchus Bin | Committee | Wine-merchant. 


Josiah Bubb...... 









Silverside > forthe Jeweler. 
Panel Testimonial. | Coach-builder. 
Easel Artist. 
IN BOHEMIA. 
Dickson Cheffinger ........ Not so Mad as he seems. 
Andrew Wilson..... ...A Violinist. 
Jimmy Ringdom . Of Ringdom and Tanner's 
Billy Tanner ..... Hippodrome. 
* Walter Gordon”.......++ A Deserter from the Circus. 
Boneless Joey of Japan ...Likewise of the Amphi- 
theatre. 
Major Wellesley Howard ..Of uncertain military Ante- 
cedents. 
Jael-Ishmael ........++++6 King of the Gypsy Tribes 


in England. 
IN RABOALITY. 








Noel Barnard..........0.- Surnamed MEpuisTorpuELes. 
Bartholomew Rolf ........ The Utility Villain upon a 
novel Principle. 
Stephen Miles........0++++ Chief Clerk at the Bank. 
Coke O'Connor... .. Attorney at Law. 
JOR BOK. 000000 sc00000 One of the Fancy, and Deal- 
er in Foreign Birds. 
IN SERVICE. 
SEMMONE.... 00s ccccseces Confidential Servant to Sir 
Kinnaird Dalton. 
FIAMMMONE .. 010.0:0:5 000000008 Sir Kinnaird’s Valet. 
Williams ....... Faithful Servants at the 
Martha Saxe . House upon the Cliff. 
Brown ..... A Yorkshire Fisherman. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE STORY OPENS IN BRIGHTON. 
OSEPH BLAKE, seated at his desk before a 


monstrous tome of Latin science, ever and 
anon directed a keen business glance over the 
area of his shop, where several fashionably dressed 
purchasers were selecting the toilette elegancies 
and other trifles which add to the attraction of 
modern chemistry. Taken throughout, perhaps, 
this shop of Joseph Blake’s was one of the hand- 
somest of its kind to be found in Brighton: an 
eminently genteel shop, which a duchess might 
have entered, and where the uninviting odor of 
drugs was indistinguishable beneath a pleasant 
cloud of essences and perfumes, Nevertheless, 
Joseph Blake possessed a great prestige for the 
excellence of his medicaments, and the doctors 
treasured the belief that their prescriptions, care- 
fully prepared under the personal supervision of 
the proprietor, were here made up with a scrupu- 
lous care and excellence deserving of their con- 
fidence. 

Joseph Blake was highly esteemed in the town, 
not alone for his business qualities and general 
integrity, but fora genial, kindly benevolence, and 
a grace of manner as appreciable in the man of 
business as in the peer. But this business was 
a sore point with Mrs. Blake, who had come of 
professional people, and had very nice notions 
about caste. Never was this good lady more put 
out than when some unfortunate wight chanced 
to speak of Joseph as a tradesman, “I would 
have you to know,” she would say, “that the 
chemical profession is not a trade, and that a man 
must first become a gentleman before he can be- 
come a chemist.” This generally settled the mat- 
ter for the natural life of the person convinced. 
As a point of interest, no one ever presumed to 
argue with Mrs. Blake upon any subject, it being 
a principle of that lady’s policy never to give in, 
and to develop the aggressive as she warmed to 
the argument. They had one child, a little daugh- 
ter, and of so charming a disposition, it was tacit- 
ly admitted by their friends that Nelly Rose was 
“ papa’s own child.” 

Upon the afternoon when the story opens Mr. 
Blake was rather more absorbed than usual in the 
fathoming of the technical vade-mecum before him, 
a prescription of an eminent London physician 
demanding his instant attention. Lady Guilmere, 
resident in one of the chief aristocratic squares, 
had been dangerously ill, until it became impera- 
tive to invoke the skill of some great physician. 
This prescription was the result of that consulta- 
tion, and Mr. Blake was deep in its direction when 
a tall, singular-looking personage entered the shop, 
and, marching past customers and assistants, made 
straight for the sanctum of the master, slightly to 
Mr. Blake’s annoyance. 

“Mr. Blake, I presume 2” the tall stranger said, 
leaning his arms on the glass and mahogany screen 
to the desk, and peering over at the chemist with 
the most basilisk-like eyes the latter thought he 





had ever seen. 


“That is my name, Sir!” a little irritably, for 
the chemist, as became one privileged to write 
Medicine Baccalaureus and Societatis Medic Lon- 
dinensis Socius after plain Joseph Blake, especially 
disliked an interruption of this kind when deep 
in pharmaceutics. 

“Glad to have found you at home, Mr. Blake; 
proud to make your acquaintance. Any friend 
or relative of Joshua Blake commands—will ever 
command—my undivided regard.” 

“You know my brother, Sir?” 

“He is my particular friend. I hold a letter 
of introduction ; permit me, Sir—” 

The stranger, whom Joseph thought uncom- 
monly like Mephistopheles, handed the chemist a 
letter. 

“My brother was never very choice of ac- 
quaintance even when in England, and now he 
has settled in Australia I suppose he meets with 
all sorts.” 

With which innocent remark, not noticing the 
playful shrugging of the shoulders by the other, 
Joseph Blake ran his eye down the letter. 


“ ApELatnE, S. AUSTRALIA. 
“Dear Brorner JoserH,—Allow me to com- 
mend to the notice of yourself and friends Mr. 
Noel Barnard, a truly worthy and estimable gen- 
tleman, who hails from Perth settlement, Swan 
River, from whence he brings unexceptionable 
testimonials. He has been a considerable travel- 
ler, and is now bound for Europe; he is very en- 
tertaining company. I take occasion to send by 
him a little case of snakes for your drawing-room, 
which accept with love, from your affectionate 

brother, JosHva.” 


“Have you the case with you, Mr.—Mr. Bar- 
nard ?” 

“At my hotel, Sir. The man shall bring it 
down to you.” 

“Now I was going to beg you would not trou- 
ble, for I really have no room for curiosities. 
Pray keep it in remembrance of my brother, who 
seems to hold you in such particular esteem. 
And now, how can I serve you? My capacity is 
very limited, for I am so occupied with business 
that I get but little out-door recreation.” 

“No consequence, my dear Sir; there is noth- 
ing you can do to oblige me, much as I am sure 
you would wish to do so. But I thought I would 
give you a look in, as Iam here for a day or two. 
Acharming town, Sir; does credit to your munici- 
pal government!” 

Now this was Joseph’s weak point; and, plum- 
ing himself, he admitted it did credit to his broth- 
er councilors, and invited the gentleman with 
Australian credentials into the back parlor to 
take a glass of sherry. 

With a polite bow to one or two of the cus- 
tomers known to him, Mr. Blake passed through 
the shop, followed by the grave-looking stran- 

er. 
“< Very snug, upon my word,” rubbing his hands 
and looking round Mr. Blake’s comfortable little 
retreat. 

Then, over sherry, the gentleman from Austra- 
lia discovered it was Saturday, and “ By-the-bye, 
where do you recommend for a nice quiet service 
to-morrow? I admire a brilliant preacher. I 
think the poet what’s-his-name says, ‘a good man 
eloquent!’ It seems to be the fashion now for 
every body to run after this Mr. Garland of yours. 
How ever did you contrive to secure so bright 
and shining a light for the provinces ?” 

“ Well, although I’ve attended at the church 
since and before Mr. Garland’s time, that is more 
than I can tell you. I have reason to believe this 
is his first charge, but Iam not sure, and I fancy 
others are content to trouble as little as myself. 
We are fortunate to obtain so gifted a preacher ; 
we know the nomination to have been correct, we 
leave the rest.” 

The gentleman with credentials looked differ- 
ent ways out of the corners of his eyes, and, by 
way of one corner, saw an assistant approaching, 
and helped himself to another glass of sherry, 
permitting the biscuit to crumble slowly into the 
glass, as though each crumb were a thought, and 
fishing after these with the major portion as de- 
iiberately as though stringent issues weighed upon 
the sport. 

Mr. Blake looked up inquiringly upon the en- 
trance of his assistant. 

“Lady Guilmere’s servant, Sir, to know if the 
prescription is made up.” 

“Just say it shall be sent at once. Many peo- 
ple in the shop ?” 

“Not so many, Sir. Mr. Garland has just 
come in.” 

“ Fortunate,” said the gentleman; “TI shall be 
able to take a glance at your celebrity. Er— 
which college did you say? Went to college 
myself; perhaps we may have met. It is very in- 
teresting renewing old acquaintance—very !” 

He thereupon stole a hasty inspection — the 
chemist rather amused at the possibility of this 
gaunt and shaggy wanderer having been upon cul- 
tivation-par with the elegant and refined Westley 
Garland. 

Now it happened at times to be Mrs. Blake’s 
pleasure to enter the shop much as any other 
grand lady might, and as she herself was in the 
habit of doing in towns where unknown, and with 
much majesty buy a pennyworth of lozenges for 
her little girl, while leisurely examining the hand- 
some costumes ranged beside her husband’s coun- 
ter. Mrs. Blake thus entered at the time of the Rev. 
Mr. Garland’s purchase of a box of eau-de-Cologne, 
and looking from the counter with nervous ab- 
ruptness peculiar to him, the preacher found him- 
self confronted by this prepossessing lady and her 
exceedingly pretty child. His gaze rested but an 
instant upon the countenance of the mother; 
upon that of the child it dwelt with an expression 
of indescribable pain. His back was turned to 
the red-curtained window of the parlor, his face 
was toward the sea. A look came over the eyes 
so sad, its eloquence, without the pleading of that 











voice which thrilled all hearts, would have moved 
one to tears. He recovered himself in an instant, 
and continued the selection of his articles. 

Mrs. Blake, seating herself with regal stateli- 
ness, looked full at this notable. She had long 
wished to “catch him out,” as she termed it, and 
now to have this pleasure in their own shop was 
indeed a red-letter event. To hear the voice that 
was driving her sex to distraction at her very el- 
bow so set the good woman quivering that her 
husband, had he seen her, would have immediate- 
ly administered a composing restorative. And 
what a melodious, yet tenderly toned, voice it was, 
subdued from the sonorous expression of public 
utterance! How it thrilledone! Even little Rose 
looked up winningly in the great man’s face, and 
their eyes met, and Rose ceased her thoughtless 
prattle, becoming grave, oddly grave for years be- 
low their teens; the mourning and hungering look 
haunted her. 

“Your popular divine looks rather pale, Mr. 
Blake. Does not enjoy good rest, perhaps ?” 

“T think he overstudies, Sir. Mr. Garland is 
an active reformer, and leaves no stone unturned 
in the execution of his noble purpose. I fear he 
is working himself to death.” 

“T suppose he indulges, like the rest of us, in a 
little medicine now and then—something in the 
way of opiates, or the wherewith to counteract 
the nervous shiverings some overtaxed people are 
troubled with ?” 

The chemist looked up very much surprised. 

“T declare, Sir, if you had been in my place, 
you could not have described the symptoms with 
greater accuracy—” 

“T know all about it, bless you. Look what I 
used to go through at college. Overstrain, Sir, 
overstrain; it’s an undue-pressure age, an era of 
high speed,a— Beg pardon, is that a moth on my 
hat? Great objection to those things. Perhaps 
you'll pass my hat, for I must be going, and I’m 
delaying you. So pleased to have seen you—any 
friend of dear Joshua’s;” and with six grave 
strides the singular individual walked through the 
shop, brushed past the professional man’s wife, 
and peered, in passing, under the brim of the Min- 
ister’s hat; but he, so intent upon other things, 
took not the remotest notice, did not move even 
by a respiration; in fact, was as one petrified. 
Mrs. Blake broke the spell in the slightly prosaic 
style of, ‘‘ Let me have another pennyworth of the 
peppermint lozenges.” 

What a good thing it is that there are some of 
this class of people about ! how their rude blunt- 
ness often relieves a breathless pain! 

Mr. Blake came into the shop, bowing with much 
deference to the Minister, who gracefully gave his 
hand to this member of his congregation, the same 
thereupon introducing his wife and daughter. Mr. 
Garland appearing visibly moved, the chemist said, 
kindly, 

“T fear you are not very well to-day, Sir. Take 
care for the sake of your people. Will you step 
in and rest a while?” 

“Tf you do not mind, I shall feel pleasure,” 
bowing with appreciation as gracious as it was 
sincere. Mr. Garland was conducted to their 
drawing-room, and he took occasion to explain, 
in low and trembling tones, to Joseph: 

“The sight of your little girl revived an old 
sorrow; I have lost one whom she resembles 
feature for feature. Ihave suffered much in my 
time, Mr. Blake.” 

“T somehow thought so.” 

“And you know how easily wounds may be 
re-opened. But I have overcome the temporary 
weakness, and shall always see your girl with 
strange pleasure; let her come to me and make 
friends. If you are willing, I shall be more than 
pleased to see her at my house; I shall think it 
kind of you.” 

This was said so simply, yet with such earnest 
eagerness, Joseph Blake assented with the ut- 
most cordiality. 

“T am sure you are quite welcome to Rose 
whenever you like to have her; it is very good to 
take this notice of our child. I beg you will send 
her home whenever troublesome. Take care not 
to spoil her, Sir, children are so quickly spoiled ; 
but you will excuse me, I have an immediate pre- 
scription to prepare. Can you tell me how Lady 
Guilmere is to-day, Sir, if you have called?” 
Lady Guilmere was one of the most devoted at- 
tendants at the fashionable temple in which 
Westley Garland officiated. A slight flush rose 
to the pale cheek while he replied, 

“T fear her ladyship is sinking fast.” Upon 
hearing which the professional man hurriedly 
left the room, begging Mr. Garland to await his 
return, and sending Rose in to him immediately. 
This act the other noticed, although passing no 
remark: little deeds are magnified into great fa- 
vors by the sensitive and the suffering. 

Rose was not timid or even hesitative, but, kit- 
ten in arms, walked straight up to their pastor, 
and with delightful ingenuousness offered him 
her hand. 

“ And we are to be friends, Rose ?” 

“T have always hoped you would speak to me 
some day.” 

“ May I ask why?” 

“ Because I felt I should love you. I look for 
Sunday’s coming, and welcome the day as I nev- 
er used to do. Somehow it is not like the same 
church when you begin to read or preach.” 

“ Am I so very irreverent ?” 

“Oh no; but we have been used to such differ- 
ent ministers—dull, and giving one the fidgets—I 
always went tosleep. But I don’t sleep now; the 
morning does not seem long enough.” 

A pleased smile played about the Minister’s 
mouth; it was more grateful flattery than any 
heard in Brighton. Perhaps he recalled two oth- 
er pretty lips that had aforetime praised his 
reading. 

Then suddenly the smile faded, and his face 
assumed an expression of pain. 

“Noel Barnard here?” he thought. ‘There is 
now no safety; recognized by him! I believed 
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my very publicity would prove a safeguard. And 
that man must cross my path like some despoil- 
ing influence. Is he destined to dog and betray me 
unto the end?” 


CHAPTER II. 
A MINISTER OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


Tue Rev. Westley Garland was called a great 
preacher; and if wide-spread fame, a wealthy, 
well-filled church, and praise on all hands be 
greatness, assuredly the public voice spake truth. 
His portraits were in North Street and the King’s 
Road, his books in the libraries, his autographs 
in the first of albums. Somebody had seen him 
in St. Paul’s at a week-day service, and forthwith 
held to the opinion, manifoldly circulated, that 
Mr. Garland, although his church was filled solely 
by his own matchless eloquence, was at heart in 
sympathy with the High-Church party; but then, 
somebody also had seen him at a children’s serv- 
ice in Queen Square Congregational Chapel, and 
these clashed at the tea table; a more startling 
revelation yet coming from a third, who knew to 
a dead certainty that he had sat all night beside 
a poor sick woman who sold shell-boxes on the 
beach, and was a Roman Catholic. This had to 
be reconciled with the fact that Mr. Garland’s 
housekeeper had been seen taking a basket of 
good things to the dwelling of a poor woman who 
had been in better circumstances, but who—was 
a Baptist. 

To chronicle correctly, of all the clergy who 
had supplied Brighton tea tables with gossip, 
Westley Garland was the most provoking man; 
he was so mysterious, so handsome, so wealthy, 
so talented, so unmarried! He gave a Dramatic 
Reading at the Dome for a charity: the tickets, 
albeit a guinea, were caught up the day of the ad- 
vertisement. Such a scramble was never known, 
nor such a reading; and for once in a way ticket- 
holders admitted they had received more than 
their guinea’s worth. 

He was the beau divine of good society, and 
people swore by him in circles of culture and re- 
finement ; yet somehow little children lisped his 
name, and looked for his coming on their way to 
school. He puzzled, and worried, and fretted, and 
moved, and for the comparatively short time he 
had been in Brighton he had caused more specu- 
lation than any man before him. 

They came upon him in such odd places: he 
had been seen talking with circus people, all 
among grooms and horses; with fishermen down 
by the boats near the Old Pier; with ploughers 
on the broad height of Downland; with the rough 
crew frequenting a low bowling-saloon; at mid- 
night, using gentle entreaty with the outcast; in 
startling places, at unseasonable and, as some 
said, unreasonable times. 

But it was very strange: look the girls their 
hardest, saint-like and devout, over the hymn- 
books, he seemed as unimpressionable as marble; 
went straight on with the marvelous eloquence, 
the grace of thought, the music of language; ev- 
ery attitude and gesture a kingly study, and—a 
witness of sublime indifference to the blandish- 
ments of the sirens. Then they commenced pick- 
ing him to pieces, were sure there was something 
wrong, would give any thing to learn a little of 
his past. Where did he come from? For, al- 
though nobody noticed it at the time, all being 
done in the orthodox fashion, he had sprung up 
like a mushroom in the midst of them. They 
recollected the white-haired incumbent’s death, 
and the lank curate’s doing duty, and then this 
handsome fellow preaching once or twice in a 
gown splendid as a bishop’s, and with a sad 
sweet smile enchanting as Charles the First’s; 
and forthwith the pews entered for the prize. 
But Abelard was insensible, and Héloise em- 
broidered her offertory bags in vain. Certain it 
is, no efforts within the limits of decency were 
wanting to induce Mr. Garland to alter his es- 
tate; but he was calmly unconscious of the com- 
motion. His winning, affable smile won many 
hearts among the elders also, and the tender 
thrill of his voice fell deep into many souls, who 
told no word to others of his speil upon their 
lonely lives. 

And it was known that the grasp of his hand 
was cordial alike for rich and for poor; there 
was none of the approved coolness at contact 
with the unfortunate. So he came to live in the 
hearts of the poor also; and these stole ashamed- 
ly into the free seats and north pole of the gal- 
leries, and, hanging upon his utterance, thought 
the Word came with sweeter force from his lins 
than any other’s. 

The crowd he drew around him knew but his 
strength ; rulers must have no weakness. Yet 
a face of not more than twelve sea-side summers 
had power to shake him like a reed. Some called 
the pathos which at times moved the Church, or 
the sensitive part of the Church, to tears, Art, 
when it was the cry wrung from his very soul, 
and, place and people all forgotten, he was alone 
with his God. 

Mr. Garland was assisted by two curates; one 
a blonde, seraph-like creature, with mild, indefi- 
nite manners, and halting, unpleasant speech. He 
was there before Mr. Garland came, but the lat- 
ter could not behave cruelly to any one, although 
the young man often made him creep in the com- 
munion chair. Garland was a splendid reader, 
and it naturally grated upon his sensibilities 
more than upon others’. The second was a pale, 
thoughtful man, of middle age, with a face lined 
with traces of old care. He had come to Garland 
in bad condition, and but one and sevenpence in 
pocket, but with such a weird, pitiful tale! No- 
body was any the wiser, and shortly afterward 
the gentleman commenced duty at a hundred and 
twenty the year. And be sure he was a gentle- 


man of family and University degree; for Westley | 
Garland was one of the few who kept faith with | 


his God, his fellow, and himself. Great friend- 
ship sprang up between these two—on one side 
arisen of gratitude and a species of loving rever- 





ence rather rare in this world; on the other, the 
product of interest and sympathy. The card of 
this last-named curate we present: it was— 


Rey. Spencer WEBB. 


Having nothing to do with the other young 
man, we drop him out of the book. 

One of the Northamptonshire Webbs, people 
said who knew nothing about it; for the Rev. 
Spencer was as much connected with the said 
Webbs as with the White Bears. 

One evening, at eight-o’clock service, Mr. Gar- 
land was sitting within the communion rails while 
the Rev. Spencer read prayers. Of course the 
place was very full, for the popular favorite was 
expected to preach, and some very nice people, as 
Nelly Rose put it, were poked into the corner; 
but even as those who enter the latest often get 
the high places, so upon this evening the tall man 
of the chemist’s shop, whom the Minister had 
spoken of as Noel Barnard, was conducted by the 
worthy pew-opener of that aisle to the Minister’s 
own seat. This was on line with the pulpit, in 
full view of the altar, where a man sat, stately as 
one of the old Northern kings, with a statuesque 
poet face that might have caused the swart daugh- 
ters of Israel to crimson to the glow of the cactus, 
had he been monarch of the troubled soul before 
whom David stood shoulder to the harp. Thus, 
when Mr. Garland walked from the inclosure to 
the pulpit, and, in process of removing his pocket- 
handkerchief from the breast pocket, dropped a 
letter on the altar stairs, that accident was re- 
marked by the said Mr. Barnard, who had his eye 
on it therefrom, meditating possessing himself of 
the missive. In this he was forestalled by the 
same amiable and precise maiden lady whose 
province and privilege it was to conduct Mr. Gar- 
land’s admirers to their seats, feeling all the time, 
and that very honestly, that never one of them en- 
tertained as profound regard as did herself for 
the brilliant orator. So long had she played the 
somnambulist under his predecessor, this man’s 
rhetoric, like a torrent of flowers, was a revela- 
tion, and thrilled the old heart as she had thought 
it would never more be thrilled in this world. 

Now while Miss Turner stood by the door re- 
ceiving the smiling “Good-night” of those who 
knew her, the tall man paused on his way out. 

“ What are pews in this church ?” 

“Guinea the quarter, Sir; twelve shillings in 
the gallery.” 

“ Ah, very good. I must try one or two other 
positions before deciding. Don’t live altogether 
in Brighton. Should not be a very regular attend- 
ant. Get ’em cheaper, I s’pose, on that ’count ? 
By-bye, are views published of the church? Fine 
interior, va-ry !” (looking round with apparent in- 
terest). 

“Yes, Sir; I've some on sale at my shop, if 
you like to step round. It’s closed. Turner, 
Preston Terrace. But I’m just going home.” 

“You are very good. ‘Lead on, Macduff!” 

“Margaret Turner, Sir, Stationery and Berlin 
Wools.” 

Miss Turner let herself in, and the tall man 
had to stoop. He remained in the passage (they 
had entered at the private door of the little mart, 
over which a card with APARTMENTS wooed the 
public to a closer inspection), while his conduct- 
ress procured a light. She then requested him to 
walk into the sitting-room—a comfortable, order- 
ly, clean, very-much-antimacassared chamber, 
with a fine moonlight view of a back yard and 
two cats on the wall. Miss Turner laid down 
half a dozen hymn-books she carried, drew down 
the blind, lighted the gas in the shop, and— 

“Perhaps you wouldn’t mind stepping this 
way, if you please, Sir?” 

The views were in a line under a glass case; 
the stranger stooped, dangled a glass, passed 
along the line with military precision of a Field- 
Marshal reviewing, and— 

“ Va-ry fine interior, va-ry !” 

Miss Turner waited, blew her nose, tapped with 
her finger-nails on the glass, and adjusted a stray 
curl. Still the stranger did not attempt to make 
any purchase. 

“ By-the-bye, got ’ny portraits of—of—” 

“Mr. Garland ?” 

“ Exactly! my friend Garland—going to call— 
pleased to take any commission for you—catch 
the old boy at supper!” 

And now Noel Barnard waited for the letter; 
fish didn’t bite. 

“Thank you, Sir; we never trouble Mr. Gar- 
land about business. The curates or church- 
wardens—” 

“ Just so—not to detain you—don’t care much 
for these views—misty rather—bad light. Got 
‘ny paper—note—letter—drop a line—clerical 
friend ?” 

Miss Turner did not take it, and with quiet 
business tact placed a box of assorted writing- 
paper before the customer, who looked at the 
quality, shook his head, and held it up to the 

as. 
‘ “Thought so; worse than sugar-paper—could 
ha’ swore to th’ feel—never buy this fellow’s— 
pen catches—got ’ny envelopes ?” 

Miss Turner brought forth, wondering but pa- 
tient, as became a pew-opener. 

“Not quite the size, you see—as I fold my 
note tripoint, the corners get bent in—these ri- 
diculous things—show you the kind—got one in 
pocket” —/ferreting)}—“ bless my soul, it’s gone! 
Haven’t picked up a letter, have ye?” 

This was a coup @état, and the steely eyes of 
the stranger glittered like a trap. The sallow- 
faced little woman with the bands of gray hair, 
just pulled a linen cuff straight to the wrist, and 
quietly replied, 

“ Articles found in the church are taken to 
the vestry. I have not been that side of the 
counter.” 

The gentleman took up his gloves and um- 
brella. 

“ Can’t tell you how sorry Iam that you haven’t 
what I want; be a better customer another time. 





All in the way of business, you know. Thanks, 
thanks! [Ill find the door.” 

He was gone. Just as quietly and patiently 
she replaced the boxes, a still smile, little more 
than the flicker of a rush-light, playing at the 
corners of the dried-up mouth. 

“He saw that dropped,” she said to herself, 
and took the letter from her pocket. She turn- 
ed out the gas in the shop, and kissed the letter 
in the dark; then went into the little room, all 
among the antimacassars, and carefully, loving- 
ly, reverently, placed it in her work-box; not, 
mark you, with ulterior intention of ever reading 
it. It was a foolish dream—a foolish old faith- 
ful heart. She had something now more than 
the haunting recollection of the face—something 
once his, carried about below the faultless cravat, 
and she tripped down to see about supper, return- 
ing shortly with quite a chirp, and a cheerful 
look at the dry bit of cheese; and then—must 
take one more kiss as a sort of grace—and 
daintily, lingeringly, as prolonging the pleasure, 
lifting the lid of the old mother’s work-box, to 
drop it like a guillotine severing the thread of 
her little dream. The letter had disappeared ! 

“He has been back,” muttered Miss Turner, 
with a sardonic composure, scalping a corner of 
the fossil cheese. ‘I should much wonder if 
that party’s principles are founded upon the 
Prayer-Book ; mayhap he belongs to the Dissent- 
ers. I shall know him next time he comes to 
ours, Anyway, I think Mr. Garland should be 
told of this. I'll put on my bonnet again and 
call at Mr. Webb's.” 





CHAPTER III. 
THE HOUSE THAT WAS BOARDED ROUND. 


Tr was built high upon a Yorkshire cliff, open 
to the expanse of German Ocean ; sea-gulls alone 
disturbed its privacy and stared in at the windows 
with wondering eyes, so tried by storms the death- 
ly quiet of the place confused their reckoning al- 
together; it stood bared to wind and weather, 
but solid as the rock upon which the owner had 
erected his lonesome castle. It was grand to 
hear the winds sweep through the shrubberies at 
night, and beset the craggy wall as though an 
army of demons were scaling it with the lightning 
at their flanks, 

At the best this island is a small plot, but 
there are queer sites about it upon which to build 
houses. This builder seemed to have chosen the 
most unlikely. It had its uses, however, as many 
a northern fisherman knew, when on dark nights 
of storm the strange man had all the windows 
aglow with waxen tapers, till the mansion shone 
for leagues like a beacon. 

From the shore—the sea line—the house was 
inaccessible; at the back a devious bramble-en- 
clustered pathway, which only the initiated would 
ever have traced, conducted to the strong iron 
door giving ingress to the boarded court-yard and 
gardens. The house was built on the brink of 
the cliff ; the boundary encircled the whole of the 
steep plateau. Where on earth the men had 
come from, or how brought their materials for 
building the place, was more than any body could 
say. No one had seen it in process of construc- 
tion, but suddenly a Filey mariner noticed the thing 
—a habitation, chimney, gable, tower, springing 
from among the dusky trees—and he told his 
mates, shoresmen of Flamborough, Bridlington, 
Whitby, Saltburn, and Redcar; they in time saw 
the house and wondered, saw the birds hovering 
the dizzy depths, and the drapery of flowers trail- 
ing from surimit to basement. They became 
used to it: some singular and lonely man retreat- 
ed from the world that had used him unkindly, 
perhaps; and by night, when the red and yellow 
gleam was on their waters, it became companion- 
able, and they grew to bless its sentinel break of 
the long, dark line. 

The house on the cliff was tenanted by one 
Ashton St. Aubyn, gentleman; of high lineage 
and refined tastes, but with a singular antipathy 
to society, either of his order or of the humbler 
classes. Something of a poet, more of an artist, 
he lived a strangely peaceful and ideal life, his 
young daughter his sole companion, if we except 
a favorite hound. From the extraordinary care 
taken in inclosing his domain, it would seem he 
anticipated the intrusion which he shunned—a 
groundless fear, for no living soul had disturbed 
the serenity of the house on the cliff. 

It was a small establishment: St. Aubyn; 
Lena; Mrs. Brandon, her governante and com- 
panion; Jordan, a maid; Martha Saxe, cook and 
housekeeper; St. Aubyn’s man, Williams; and a 
domestic. 

Lena St. Aubyn was a beauty of fifteen, with a 
purely classical face, aristocratic in the region of 
the mouth, with a certain haughtiness derived of 
her race, yet withal ever lovable-looking, gentle, 
and delicate: so delicate, the veins mapped the 
snowy skin, and the fall of a rose-bud would crim- 
son the shoulders. Vivacious, ingénue, girlish as 
when little frocks bobbed the pretty knees, this 
companion of the lonely student seemed the flow- 
er of the home, the sunshine in that castle on the 
crags; princess too she was—woe betide the serv- 
itor that dare dispute her word! It was a pleas- 
ant sight, the sportive girl, graceful as some 
antelope, haunting that wilderness of garden, or 
reading below the shadow of the trees that grew 
thick as in African jungles, as solitary, as deso- 
late. Birds came to the crumbs she scattered, 
conies trooped to her feet, the wild goat browsed 
in her path, sheep of the rock came nibbling to 
the fence and paused, sleepily listening to the 
chanson trilled from her seat near the brier-wood 
and honeysuckle. 


It is a rare thing to see a face you feel would | 


love you as you would love it; yet this was the 
face that had grown with the flowers of that gar- 
den above the sea. 

Sometimes when on the grass at the cliff’s 
edge—she delighted in this dangerous vantage- 





point when she could escape espionage—she 
would trail to the brink like some swart girl of 
the red-skins, lean a graceful head over until the 
sweep of hair became woven with weed, and 
watch the breakers at wild play below. Wheel- 
ing birds would look in the eyes, like windows, 
where they saw the clouds again, “the deep, un- 
utterable eyes with down-falling eyelids, full of 
dreams and slumber,” and think them precious 
stones perchance, or stars. 

And in a sumptuous chamber where tawny 
leathers and dead graven gold, old paintings, leop- 
ard skins, and massive ebony and silver blend- 
ed in Roman splendor, there St. Aubyn passed 
the sultry summer noon; his hundred treasures 
displayed to charm the world-sated, beauty-wea- 
ried eyes that knew but a pleasure of all life’s 
pageant—his daughter’s company. Not any one 
in England had known her mother. He had 
come from Eastern lands. A lady who had ad- 
vertised in the Zimes received reply to meet a 
gentleman at Hatchett’s, Dover Street. Willing, 
suave, amiable, motherly, clever, she seemed the 
person he required to take partial care of his 
youcg—very young daughter; but this important 
member of the house did not immediately appear, 
indeed, no* until the house on the cliff was in or- 
der, and master and governante there domiciled. 
Lena was a curious little kitten at that day; all 
frolics and quzintly pretty ways that would creep 
into one’s heart whether one would or no. Over 
floors of the big rooms pattered the small feet, 
music that lessened with years, grew grave, so- 
bered, serene; confined to tracks of the garden 
under breath of the mighty winds that scattered 
the bloom and foam, and beat the broad wings 
of birds athwart the rugged ledges of the rock. 

{To BE CONTINUED.] 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 

A Sussoriser.—Get white repped piqué for a long 
sacque or a walking coat with cape for your boy of 
one year. Trim it with ruffles of embroidered cam- 
bric and insertion to match. You will need new siik 
for a long over-skirt or else for diagonal scarfs. Trim 
your basque into a habit back, with a vest or plastron 
front. 

M. C. F.—We do not answer questions about dress 
by letter. A yachting suit of navy blue flannel made 
in the Breton style—of which we have published cut 
paper patterns—would be handsome. Trim with wide 
white wool braid. Dark blue water-proof is also ap- 
propriate. 

Mus. A. R. L.—We have no cut paper patterns other 
than those advertised in the Bazar. 

J. W.—Use knife-pleatings or bias bands of the mae 
terial of the polonaise for its trimmings. 

Satuiz G.—Get brocaded brown wool with creams 
colored figures to combine with your brown poplin. 
Make a basque and over-skirt of the brocade, with 
vest, sleeves, and lower skirt of the plain goods. 

M. M. anp Otuers.—The price of Harper's Greek 
and Latin Texts is now reduced to 42 centa a volume, 
on receipt of which they will be sent you by the pub- 
lishers. They have no lexicons. We can give you no 
further information concerning the six young lady 
teachers who left New York for Buenos Ayres. 

E. C. R.—Trim your brocaded silk and cashmere 
with fringe and galloon. Get black cashmere and 
French lace for a scarf Dolman, and make by cut pa- 
per pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 15, Vol. X. Wool 
fringe is not nice enough for a nice drap d’été or cash- 
mere Dolman, and bands of silk are rather out of fash- 
ion. Havealong sacque of navy blue diagonal wool for 
your little boy’s overcoat. Do not put him in panta- 
loons until he is five years old. 

A Sunsoritser.—Your brocaded silk will look well 
made up with navy blue silk. 

L. H.—As summer silks are of very light quality, you 
should line a princesse dress of such silk all through. 
Pleatings of the silk, or squares bound with the same, 
are appropriate trimmings. 

H. T. C.—Your green silk will make a pretty prin- 
cease dress. The cream white brocade for your wed- 
ding dress should also be a princesee dress, with square 
neck and scarfs for drapery. You should wear along 
tulle veil and white flowers, nnless you have been mar- 
ried before: widows do not wear veils. The brown 
brocade is too handsome to spoil by combining with 
striped summer silk. Get plain brown gros grain of 
the same shade for skirt and flounces under a polonaise 
of the brocade. Read all about thin dresses in New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 22, Vol. X. 

H. O. F.—You can not restore to freshness “‘ rusty 
black” velvet, no matter how good the quality is. 

Mrs. Samvet G.—We think your queries have been 
answered. Your silk has not very distinct figures, yet 
it can be very well associated with plain gros grain ; 
the latter should form sleeves and skirt, the former 
the polonaise. Brocaded silk for a polonaise, with that 
you now have for sleeves and lower skirt, would look 
well. For trimming use pleated French lace or else 
fringe. 

L.—Get striped blue and white percale for an over 
dress with your navy blue skirt, and trim with white 
torchon lace in which navy blue is introduced. Make 
your iron grenadine with a polonaise like that illus- 
trated in Buzar No. 23, Vol. X., and trim with knife. 
pleatings of the same. 

M. C.—Make a Breton basque and over-skirt of your 
striped silk, with vest of the cardinal; cut the edges 
of the over-skirt in blocks, and bind with the red. We 
can send you a cut paper pattern of the basque and 
over-skirt for 25 cents. 

Nanniz.—Use blue, buff, or cardinal silk with your 
ashes-of-roses dress in the way just suggested to 
“ M. Cc” 

Anniz AND Orners.—All questions about bustles 
have been answered in the New York Fashions. The 
French fancy is for short bustles at present, and ladies 
who buy their clothing from the Frengh modistes use 
these. There are, however, many long bustles worn, 
and as these are a support for the skirts, and are cool, 
they will probably be more used as the summer ad- 
vances. 

Mrs. J. L. S.—We have cut paper patterns of a little 
girl’s yoke slip in the Child’s Wardrobe. 

Enma.—The book called Ugly Girl Papers will give 


{ you instructions about taking care of your hands. It 


will be sent you from this office on receipt of $1. 

Mus. J. W. P.—Your gray wool would look well 
either as a Breton suit or else made by diagonal polo- 
naise pattern with princease back illustrated in Bazar 
No. 21, Vol. X. The black and white plaid for your 
danghter would make a pretty princesse dress trimmed 
with gay Breton braid. 
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Netted and Embroidered Mitt, Figs. 1 and 2. nas boss 

Tus mitt, which is composed of a hand-piece, thumb, ; 
and gauntlet, is netted with fine black silk, and embroider- 
ed on the top of the hand and on the gauntlet with red 
silk partly in a darned tulle design and partly with raised 
dots. Begin the mitt with the part at the wrist with a 
foundation of 60 st. (stitch), worked on a mesh three-quar- 
ters of an inch in circumference (these st. are run with 
elastic braid, and separate the cuff from the hand). Close 
the foundation st. in a ring, and work first the gauntlet 
on a medium-sized knitting-needle, as follows: 1st-—33d - 
rounds.—Always 1 st. on each st., but in the 3d, 14th, eg 
and 25th rounds widen always 5 st. at regular intervals 
(to do this work 2 st. on 1 st. of the preceding round). 
From the 34th round on work five points going forward, 
each of which is finished 
separately in 10 rounds 
going back and forth, for 
the first of which work 
always 1 st. on the next 
14 st., turn the work, on 
the same = st. 
work the 85th 
round, always 
netting | st. on 
each — st. 
cepting the 
last ost. in 
the preceding 
round, whichis 
left standing. 
The 86th-43d 
rounds are 
worked — like 
the preceding 
round, and 
complete — the 
point. Every 
following point 
is worked in 
the same man- 
ner, but in the 
33d round al- 
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ways pass over Se 
1 st. and begin 2 
the next point <5 
from the fol- Fig. 1.—NETTED AND cS 
lowing ae EMBROIDERED Mitr. 55 
where the ese 


See Fig. 2. 
thread is laid [ ] 


on anew. Having fin- 
ished all the points, bor- \ 
der them on the under 


edge with 4 rounds work- \ 

ed as follows: 44th 

round.—With a double 

thread on a mesh half Fig. 1.—Liven Coutar. 
an inch in circumfer- [See Fig. 2.] 

ence work always alter- For pattern and description 


nately 1 st. on the next see Suppl., No. VILL, Fig. 37. 
edge st., 3 st. on the fol- 

lowing edge st. 45th round.—Always alternately 1 
st. on the next st. in the preceding round, fasten : 
together the following 38 a: waded oe 1st. with 1 Fig. 2.—Curr ror CoLtar, 
st. 46th and 47th rounds.—Like the preceding two Fic. 1. 

rounds, but the design should come transposed. For description see Suppl. 
This completes the gauntlet. On the other side of 

the foundation st. work the hand and thumb. This is done over the steel knit- 
ting-needle, to the edging at the top, first working 35 rounds going forward, and 
consisting of always 1 st. on each st. in the preceding round, but in the 10th round 
begin the widening for the thumb gore, as follows: On the next st. work 2 st., 
then 10 st. on the following 10 st., and 2 st. on the next st. Work the remain- 
ing st. in the round as before. This widening is repeated in every second follow. 
ing round, always in a straight direction, by which means the number of st. is 
increased by two between the two widenings in each of these rounds. After 
finishing the 35th round work to the second widening, cast on 4 st. anew, close 
the row of st. for the thumb in a ring, working the next st. on the st. above 
the first widening, so that the closed round counts about 30 st. Work on the thumb, always go- 
ing forward, 7 rounds as before, without changing the number of st.,and then for the edging on 
the thumb work as follows: Ist round.—Always 2 st. on each st. in the preceding round, 2d 
round.—Always with 1 st. fasten together the next 2 st. 38d round.—Always 1 st. on each st. 
4th round.—On the mesh three-quarters of an inch in circumference work always 1 st. on each st. 
5th round (on the knitting-needle)— + Draw the first st. of the preceding round up through the 
next st., net 1 st. on the former, draw the last-named st. through the 
middle of the first st.,and on it work also 1 st., and repeat from >. 
6th round.—Always | st.on each st. 7th round.—On the mesh three- 
quarters of an inch in circumference work always alternately 6 st. 
on the second following st., 1 st. on the second following st. 8th 
and 9th rounds.—On the knitting-needle work always 1 st. on each 
st., which completes the edging. Tie the thread to the point where 
the 4 st. were cast on in separating from the main round, and in con- 
nection with the latter continue the 
hand, working on the knitting-needle, 
and using also the 4 st. cast on for 
the thumb, and at this point narrow 
2 st. in the next round, fast- 
ening always 2 st. togeth- 
er. After narrowing work 
18 rounds on the fine nee- 
dle without changing the 
number of st., and then 
work the 9 rounds of the 
edging described previous- 
ly. The mitt is now ready 
for the embroidery. On 
the back of the hand this 
consists of a foundation, 
finished at the top and 
bottom with a 
border (Fig. 2 
shows a_ full- 
sized section of 
the embroidery). 
The foundation 
is made of em- 

















































OuIvVE GREEN SERGE Dress.—Front.—[For 
Back, see Fig. 3, First Page. ] 


QUADRILLE CLotH MANTELET.—FRront. 
[For Back, see Fig. 4, First Page.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IIL, Figs. 15-17. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IL, Figs. 6-14, 
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and 2.—Dress ror CHILD FROM 2 TO 3 YEARS OLD.—Back AND 
Front.—{For pattern and description see Supplement, 


No. V., Figs. 25-30.) 
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Fig. 2.—Derait or Mitt, Fic. 1. \3 





Fig. 1.—Pixk Rippon Neck-Tir. 
[See Figs. 2 and 4, Page 373.] 
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broidered and darned dots, which are worked in rows as 
seen in the illustration. The border is worked in darn- 
ing stitch (that which is generally used for darning net- 
ting) and in an irregular cross stitch. The gauntlets 
are trimmed with two rows of points worked in darn- 
ing stitch, which meet, and between these points are 
embroidered single figures like those in the border. Sim- 
ilar figures are worked into each point on the under edge 
of the gauntlet. 


Garden Glove, Figs. 1 and 2. 

To make this glove cut of écru linen one piece each from 
Figs. 35 and 36, Supplement (the pattern allows for the 
seams). Sew up the thumb, Fig. 36, from 73 to 74, and 
the hand-piece from 71 to 72, and hem down the edges 
“+, of the seams and of the slit indicated, narrow. Set the 
thumb into the glove, and cover the seam with button- 
hole stitches of brown 
saddler’s silk. On the 
upper edge of the glove 
and thumb fold down 
the material on the out- 
side, and cover it with 
white point lace braid, 
which is  button-hole 
stitched on the founda- 
tion on both 
sides as 
shown by 
Fig. 2, page 
373, and 
is embroid- 
ered in dots 
with brown 



















silk. The 
glove is 
ornamented, 


with rows 
of herring- 
bone stitch- 
ing of sim- 
ilar silk run 
with white 
cotton as 
shown by 
the illustra- 
tion, and the 
ends of 
these rows 
are finished 
with star figures 
worked in chain stitch 
and in point Russe 
with similar silk and 
cotton. The top of 
Fig. 8.—Lrnen Cotrar. the glove is bordered 
[See Fig. 4.] with a side-pleating 

For pattern and description of linen, hemmed and 
see Suppl., No. IX., Fig. 38. cut in points as shown 
by the illustration, 

which forms the gauntlet. The seam made by 
setting on this pleating is covered with a narrow 
strip of linen, which is trimmed with braid (see 
Fig. 4.—Crrr ror Cot- Fig. 2, page 373), and is furnished with a button 

Lar, Fic. 3. and loop for closing. 


For description see Suppl. Pink Ribbon Neck-Tie, Figs. 1~4. 

Tus neck-tie consists of a pale pink serge rib- 
bon forty-six inches and a half long and four inches and seven-eighths 
wide, which is cut in points on the ends, and is trimmed with netted guipure 
squares as shown by the illustration. Fig. 4, page 373, shows a square in 
full size. Work the foundation with medium-sized thread in straight net- 
ting, and darn it in point d’esprit and in point de toile, and work the raised 
bars in point de reprise. The square is also trimmed in the corners with loops 
of olive green, blue, and pink shaded floss silk. To work these loops carry the 
thread from the wrong to the right side through a hole of the foundation darned 
in point de toile as shown by Fig. 2, page 373, * lay the thread from the 
upper to the under side over a coarse knitting-needle held horizontally, and pass the needle back 
through the same hole of the foundation. Then carry the thread (in the following row above) 
through the hole indicated by x to the outside, and back through the hole indicated by @ to the 
wrong side, pass over two holes of the preceding row of the darned foundation, pass the needle 
to the outside, and repeat from *. Border the netted guipure squares with an edging, which is con- 
tinued along the cravat. To work the edging transfer the design Fig. 3, page 373, to linen, run 
on open-work point lace braid a quarter of an inch wide for the scal- 
lops and along the upper edge, and ornament the scallops with leaflets 
darned in point de reprise, and with twisted bars. The edging is border- 
ed with fine serpentine braid on the edge. Sew on the edging with a 
chain stitch row of pink, blue, and olive green shaded floss silk, worked 
in curves. 
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Fig. 1.—Garpen GLovE. 

[See Fig. 2, Page 373.] |! 

For pattern see Suppl., yi 

Ne VIL, Figs. 35 and 36. \\\' 
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Umbrella Case with Neécessaire, Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 381. 

Turis umbrella case is made of gray car- 
riage leather, lined with blue linen, and trim- 
med on the outside with embroidery strips 
of blue linen. The inside is furnished with 
sheaths for umbrellas, parasols, canes, etc., 
and a nécessaire for travelling con- 
veniences. To make the case cut 
of carriage leather one piece 
twenty-seven inches and a 
quarter long and twenty inch- 
es anda half wide. For each 
of the four embroidery strips 
cut of blue linen one piece 
an inch and three-quarters 
wide and twenty-seven inches 
and three-quarters long, and 
on these work over canvas, 
in the design shown 
by Fig. 3, the black 
symbols with silver 
gray and the 
light symbols 
with red sad- 
dler’s silk, in 






















Gros Grats Dotmay.—Front.—[ For 

Gros Grain anp SitverR Gauze Dress. 
Back.—[For Front, see Fig. 1, First Page.] 
gs. For description see Supplement. 


Sack, see Fig. 2, First Page. | 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. I., Figs. 1-5. 
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Fig. 3.—Borper For Breton Jacket, Fics, 1 anp 2 


the border, Fig. 3 
ing for the seams. 


by Fig. 2 2 














with 


, along the outer edge to match the strips, allow- 
For the umbrella sheath cut of linen one piece 
twenty-six inches and seven-eighths long and fourteen inches and 
seven-eighths wide, cut it vee three scallops at each end as shown 
, so that each scallop is four 
inches wide, and bind the scallops 
worsted 
eighths of an inch wide, which 
is ornamented on the outside 
with herring-bone stitches of 
gray silk, through which red 
saddler’s silk is run. 
this piece on one of the 
straight sides of the lining 
two inches and three-quarters 
from the edge, and at the ends 


blue 


Fig. 1.—Bive Ciota Breton Jacket. 


Back.—[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 


For pattern and description see Suppl., 
No. IV., Figs. 18-24, 


together with the material and lin- 
ing so that on the latter three 
sheaths for umbrellas, ete., are 
formed, as shown by Fig. 2. On 
the inside of the cover set anoth- 
er pocket for the nécessaire. This 
requires one piece of linen seven 
inches and a quarter high and 
twenty-six inches and a half wide, 
which is trimmed in the middle 
with blue worsted braid, and is 
bound all around with similar 
braid; the latter is ornamented 
with gray and red saddler’s silk to 
match the scallops. For closing 
the pocket work button-holes as 
shown by Fig. 2, which are over- 
cast with button-hole stitches of 
red saddler’s silk, and bordered 
with chain stitches of gray silk, 
and on the lining sew red ‘elastic 
braids furnished each with a button. 


the case when rolled up. 


eighths from the edge. 
Join the material and 
lining so that the em- 
broidered strips overlap 
the former and form a 
binding, which is stitch- 


similar 
the embroidery 





braid seven- 


Baste 


inch and_ seven- 


ed on the foundation 
with blue silk. In a 
manner stitch 


strips 





BONBONNIERE. 


Besides this, on the material 
between the middle two strips fasten a handle and straps for holding 


For the handle embroider a strip of blue 


linen twelve inches long and an inch and three-quarters wide in 
cross stitch to match the em- 
broidered strips previously de- 
scribed,and stitch on a strip 







TRAVELLING-BaG, TO BE SLUNG ACROSS 


THE SHOULDER. 


For design see Supplement, No. X., Fig. 39. 
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Fig. 3.—Borper 1x Cross Stitch EMBROIDERY 


FOR UMBRELLA CasE, Fic. 





iF 


of 


carriage 





leather of the 
same length, which 
forms the lining and 
at the same time 
serves for a binding 
for the embroidery. 
The two straps of dou- 
ble linen require four 


Fig. 1.—UMBRELLA Case 
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Satin Stitch Emprowery. 
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Figs. 1 and 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


cross stitch, and 
then draw out the 
threads of the can- 
vas. Fold down 
the edges of the 
material a quarter 
of an inch wide on 
the wrong side, 
and baste the em- 
broidery strips on 
the material of 
the cover at inter- 
vals of two inches 
and seven-eighths. 
Next cut of linen 
lining one piece 


thirty inches long 
and twenty - three 
inches and a quar- 
ter wide, and work 





strips, each six- 
teen inches long 
and = an_ inch 
and three-quar- 
ters wide, which 
are sloped off 
on the sides to- 
ward one end. 
The outside parts 
are embroidered 
to half their 
length. Having 
basted the ma- 
terial and lining 
together, make 
eyelet-holes in 
the strap. On 
the upper end 
turn down the 
material on the 


EMBROIDERED TRAVELLING-BaG. 
For design see Supplement, Embroidery Side, No. 14. 
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2.—Watrer-Pproor CLoAK.—BackK AND Front. 





WITH NECESSAIRE.—OpEN.—[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 








d5orDER FoR CHILDREN’S Dresses.—Cuain Stitcu Emprormery. 


wrong side, at the same time fastening on buckles, furnish the 
straps with embroidered bands of worsted braid, and set them 
on the cover, at the same time fastening on the hi vndle. 


Travelling-Bag, to be slung across the Shoulder. 

Tus travelling-bag is made of 
cloth, lined with drilling, over a 
card-board interlining, and is 
bound with maroon leather. 
The bag is divided on the 
inside into several com- 
partments by partitions. 
The embroidery for the 
front and flap is worked in 
the design given by Fig. 
39, Supplement (which is 
transferred to the materi- 
al), with maroon zephyr 
worsted in chain and 
half-polka stitch. To 
close the bag set a 
leather strap on the 
flap and slip it through 
the buckle on the 
front. A similar leath- 
er strap is passed 
around the bag. 


Bonbonniére. 

Tus bonbonniére in 
the shape of an egg 
is made of two oval 
pieces of card-board, 


embroidered gray sailor's 
























O} Fig. 2.—Bivre Crotn Breton JACKET. 

Front.—[See Figs. 1 and 3.] 

For pattern ¢> de 2c — see Suppl., 
No. IV., Figs. 18-24. 
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i which are slipped into one an- 

other at the middle. 
of the bonbonniére consists of 
plaited straw run with blue 
zephyr worsted, and of blue satin 
ornamented with fine straw 
braid. The seam made by setting 
on the cover is concealed by straw 
braid, blue purl braid, and straw 
cord, which last is laid in loops 
on the sides, and is continued for 
a handle, as shown by the illus- 
tration. 


Border for Children’s 
Dresses.—Chain Stitch 
Embroidery. 

Tus border is worked on olive 
green cloth, with olive green and 
Brusu Case. blue shaded floss silk in chain 


For design see Supplement, Em- stitch. The material is cut away 
broidery Side, No. 19. along the points. 


The cover 


16 OF YATD In eer. 


Brush Case. 

Tue back of the case is made of thick card-hoard, covered on 
the outside with dark green leather, and on the inside with 
pressed paper. The top is furnished with an eyelet-hole for hang- 
ing up the case. The pocket for holding the brush, which is 
fastened to the back 
and is made of card- 
board, is covered 
with green leather 
and ornamented with 
embroidery. The 
embroidery is work- 


TRAVELLING Mepictne CHEST. 


For design see Supplement, Embroidery Side, No, 20. 
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Borper 1N Cross Stitch Empromery. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 











ed in the design given by No. 19 on embroidery 
side of Supplement, on silver gray moiré antique 
in chain, knotted, and herring-bone stitch. For 
the corn-flowers use blue, for the forget-me-nots 
pale pink, and for the foliage green silk, and 
work the wheat with gold thread. 


Embroidered Travelling-Bag. 
See illustration on page 381. 

Tis travelling-bag is made of sailor’s cloth, 
trimmed with embroidered borders, and bound 
with maroon leather. The handle of similar 
leather is furnished with brass rings and a brass 
buckle. A partition of rubber cloth divides the 
bag into two compartments on the inside. To 
work the embroidery transfer the design No. 14 
on embroidery side of Supplement to sailor’s 
cloth, observing the illustration, cut the applica- 
tion figures of maroon leather, and apply them to 
the foundation with point Russe, chain, and knot- 
ted stitches of maroon saddler’s silk. Between 
the chain stitch rows of similar silk work single 
knotted stitches. Narrow strips of maroon leather 
stitched on edge the borders, and maroon worsted 
fringe finishes the end of the borders on the 
front. Brass locks serve to close the bag. 


Water-proof Cloak, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 381, 

Tus cloak is made of gray plaid water-proof 
cloth, and is trimmed with rows of black silk 
stitching, black horn buttons, and side-pleated 
ruffles of the material five inches and three-quar- 
ters wide. Buttons and button-holes serve for 
closing. 


Travelling Medicine Chest. 
See illustration on page 381. 

Tis medicine chest is made of dark brown 
leather, and consists of two parts joined with a 
folding piece, which incloses a rim, at the same 
time forming the lid. Each part is arranged to 
hold three glass bottles, and is furnished with 
two drawers. The inside of the lid is ornament- 
ed with satin stitch embroidery worked on a 
foundation of pale yellow silk, for which No. 20 
on embroidery side of Supplement gives the de- 
sign. For the violets use purple saddler’s silk 
in two shades, for the buds pink, and for the 
foliage green saddler’s silk, and work the wheat 
in chain stitch with gold thread. 


Border in Cross Stitch Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 381. 
Tus border is worked on linen over canvas 
with saddler’s silk. After finishing the embroid- 
ery, draw out the threads of the canvas. 





KNOWLEDGE IS POWER. 

Tuts is a nation of enlightened freemen. Ed- 
ucation is the corner-stone and foundation of our 
government. The people are free to think and 
act for themselves, and that they may act wisely 
it is »ecessary that they be well informed. Every 
individual gain increases public gain. Upon the 
health of the people is based the prosperity of a 
nation, by it every value is increased, every joy 
enhanced. Health is essential to the accomplish- 
ment of every purpose ; while sickness thwarts 
the best intentions and loftiest aims. Unto us 
are committed important health trusts, which we 
hold not merely in our own behalf but for the 
benefit of others. In order that we may be able 
to discharge the obligation of our trusteeship, and 
thus prove worthy of our generous commission, 
it is necessary that we study the art of preserv- 
ing health and prolonging life. It is of para- 
mount importance to every person not only to 
understand the means for the preservation of 
health, but also to know what remedies should 
be employed for the alleviation of the common 
ailments of life. Not that we would advise every 
man under all circumstances to attempt to be 
his own physician, but we entreat him to acquire 
sufficient knowledge of his system and the laws 
that govern it, that he may be prepared to take 
care of himself properly, and thereby prevent 
sickness and prolong life. In no text-book will 
the people find the subjects of physiology and 
hygiene, or the science of life and the art of pre- 
serving health, more scientifically discussed or 
more plainly taught than in “ The People’s Com- 
mon-Sense Medical Adviser,” by R. V. Pierce, 
M.D., of Buffalo, N. Y. It is a volume of over 


nine hundred large pages, illustrated by over two | 
hundred and eighty-two engravings and colored | 


plates, is elegantly bound in cloth and gilt, and is 
sent, postpaid, to any address by the author at 
the low price of one dollar and fifty cents a copy. 
Nearly one hundred thousand copies have already 
been sold, and the present edition, which is revised 
and enlarged and more especially adapted to the 
wants of the family, is selling very rapidly. It 
treats of all the common diseases and their rem- 
edies, as well as of anatomy, physiology, hygiene, 
human temperaments, and many other topics of 
great interest to all people, and is truly what its 
author styles it, “Medicine Simplified.”—[ Com. ] 





Crackep Cocoa, made of the best quality of 
Cocoa, retains the freshness, aroma, and nutritious 
properties of the fruit. Eminent physicians rec- 
ommend its use. Your grocer will furnish the best, 
which is put up by Water Baker & Co.—[ Com. ] 








A SINGLE bottle of Schenck’s Seaweed Tonic 
will demonstrate the efficacy of its curative prop- 
erties in all cases of Debility, Dyspepsia, or Indi- 
gestion. For sale by all druggists.—[ Com.] 





Svc names as Dr. O. W. Homes, WasHIncTon 
IrvinG, and Ex-President Van Buren, have borne 
testimony to the efticacy of Whitcomd’s Asthma 
Remedy, which is for sale by druggists.—[ Com. ] 





OVER 50,000 LADIES 


Have subscribed to Euricn’s Fashion Quarterly. 
Why? Because it is the brightest, cheapest, and 
most instructive Ladies Magazine ever issued. 
The valuable contributions by Miss Corson, the 
Superintendent of the New York Cooking School, 
telling “‘ What to Cook and How to Cook it” —the 
charming articles by ‘‘ Kate True,” “ Daisy Eye- 
bright,” “‘ Rose Geranium,” besides the countless 
illustrations of fashions interesting to ladies— 
make a single number worth ten times the price 
of the whole year’s subscription, which is only 
50 cents. Subscription to one number, 15 cents. 
Address Enrich & Co., 287 and 289 Eighth 
Avenue, New York City.—[ Com. ] 








MEN BOW TO BEAUTY, 
And all women who have it not desire it. This 
pre-eminent charm is acquired by using Laird’s 
“Bloom of Youth.” Sold by all druggists every 
where.—[ Com. ] 





Pror. Haprey, the eminent chemist, certifies that 
**Champlin’s Liquid Pearl" will not injure the most 
delicate skin. Endorsed by the most distinguished 
actresses aud opera singers. Sold at 50 cents. CHam- 
piin & Co., Proprietors, Buffalo, New York.—[(Com.) 











Corvine Wure..—By the meaus of the newly in- 
vented iy Lew, Wiel sattens may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Pure white teeth and a sweet 
breath are, as the poet says, “an 
excellent thing inmanand woman.” 
Nothing adds so much to the per- 
sonal appearance as a fine set of 
teeth, and to neglect their care is 
inexcusable. To keep them free 
from scurf, and spotless as pearls, 
cleanse them daily with 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT. 


It is a wholesome Botanical qu and hasa re- 
freshing effect upon the mouth. Repulsive Breath, aris- 
ing from Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, is com- 
pletely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. It isloudly 
praised by artists of the dramatic and lyric profession, 
who especially know the value of a reliable dentifrice. 
Sold by Druggists every where. 





DR. WARNER'S 

HEALTH CORSET, 

With Skirt Supporter and 
Self-Adjusting Pads, 

/ +, Secures Heattu and Comroxt of Body. 

‘eh with Grace and Beauty of Form. 


eA Three garments in one. Approved by 
all physicians. 


Aqeute Wanted. 
Samples by mail, in Coutil, $2; Sat- 
teen, $1 75. To Agents at . lesa. 





Order size two inches smaller than 
waist measure over the dress. 
DR. WARNER’S 


DUPLEX SUPPORTERS. 


No elastics, —ee veins; 
no uncomfortable bands dragging 
around the body, but a perfectly se- 
cure, convenient, and healthful sup- 
es for the stockings and bandage. 
?-rice, by mail, $1. 


Warner Bro’s, 351 Broadway, N.Y. 
A.SHLIG, 
813 BROADWAY, N. Y. 

Just received, a large importation of Honiton end Point 
Lace Braids, Pearl Edge, Threads, and Books of In- 
struction on lace making, also black and colored 
Fringes, Berlin Zephyrs, Worsted Embroideries, and 


all materials for Needle-work, at the lowest prices, 
Samples sent. 








EEP your bird in health and se using SING- 
ER’S Patent Gravel Paper. For sale by all drug. 
gists and bird dealers. Depot, 582 Hudson St., N. Y. 


h 0 MIXED CARDS,with name, 10c. and stamp. 25 





styles Acquaintance Cards, 10c. Samplee for 3c. 
M. W. DOWD & CO., Buisto1, Conn. 
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J.-L. COLBY & CO., Patentees and Makers, 
425 & 497 Broome Street, N. Y. 


WINDOW SHADES. 


BUY OF THE MANUFACTURERS. 
PLAIN SHADES, all kinds and colors. 
GOLD BAND SHADES in great variety. 
LACE SHADES, better, prettier, and cheaper 

than the imported. 
STORE SHADES made and lettered to order. 
FIXTURES, Cornices, Tassels, Cord, &c. 
TABLE AND STAIN OIL-CLOTHS, &c. 


JAY C. WEMPLE & CO., 
444 & 446 Pearl St., N.Y. 
Factory, Fourth Avenue and Baltic Street, Brooklyn. 


Babbitts Toilet Soap. 
Sti | 








y Unrivaled for the 
y toiletand thebath. 
No artificial and 
¥ deceptive odors to 
cover common 
and deleterious in- 
=| gredients. After 
== years of scientific 
experiment the manufacturer of B. T. Babbitt’s Best 
Soap has perfected and now offers to the public 


The Finest Toilet Soap in the World. 


Only the purest vegetable oils used in its 
manufacture. 
For Use in the Nursery it has No Equal, 
Worth ten times its cost to every mother and family 
in Christendom. Sample box, containing 3 cakes of 
6 ozs. each, sent free to any address on receipt of 75 
cents, Address 


B. T. BABBITT, 


New York City. 
ea” For Sale by all Druggists. wag 


HOW TO MAKE LACE, 


With over 250 Illustrations of all the Stitches. 50c.,post 
free. HOW TO WORK CREWELL, with II's, 25c. 


INSTRUCTIONS IN POONAH PAINTING, 25c. 


Just received, a large line of the finest Honitons, 
which we are selling from 9c.; Points, 6c. ; Purls, 4c. 
¢#~ Purchasers of five dollars’ worth receive, by way of 
—— Patterns on Linen for 50c. upward. Liberal 

iscount to Teachers. Mme. Gurney & Co., 711 Broad- 
way, N.Y., P.O. Box 3527; 172 Atlantic St., Brooklyn. 
ie Sample and Price-List sent on receipt of stamp. 
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NEW YORK SHOPPIN 
Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles, thing, bought with discretion, taste, 
and judgment. For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


Ladies’ and Misses’ and Children's 


FINE SHOES. 


FIRST-CLASS GOODS AT MODERATE PRICES, 


J.J. CONNER, 311 Sixth Ave., 
Ber. 197To anp 20Tu Srs., New York. 





4a Orders by mail promptly attended to. 
R. WIENER, Manufacturer of 








trich Feather 


295 6th Ave., bet. 18th & 19th Sts.,N. ¥. 





KINGSFORD’S 


swego 


Starch 


Is the BEST and MOST ECONOMICAL in the World. 





SOMETHING NEW! 








NOVELTY 


Dress Facing and Skirt Extender. 


Recommended by all leading Dressmakers as in- 
dispensable, giving the Dress a graceful sweep that 
can be obtained in no other way. 

For sale by all Fancy and 
Dry Goods Dealers. 
Manufactured by 


128 Church St., N.Y. 

(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 
Manufacturers, also, of the 
Latest Novelties in Cloth, 
Wire, and Hair-Cloth Bus- 
tles and Paniers, Wired and 
other Skirt Protectors, 

Stocking-Supporters, &c. 











TING MACHINES 























5 $2.00 


PRICE Makes any size Knife or 
Box Plaits. Sent by mail 
on receipt of $2. Agents 
Wented, MAIRS & KEL- 


LOGG, Troy, New York, 


New York Novelty Co., 





The largest Stock of Human Hair Goods, 
positively retailed at wholesale prices. 
Just received from Paris,the newly invent- 
§ ed Marie Antoinette Switch, com- 
bining elegance with durability, and forms 
Coiffure for front and back, a Switch at $10 
equal to one at $20 of the old style. A hand- 
some assortment of switches at all prices. 
The new INVISIBLE FRONT, for 
young and old ladies, improving the looks of 
—. one, $2 00 per inch on hair lace; $1 00 
per inch on imitation lace. 





n 
CURLS, warranted naturally curly, in 
i= variety, from $1 00 upward. 
RAY HAIR aSpecialty. Lower 
than any other house in the country. 
Hair taken in Exchange. 
COMBINGS made up in the most ap« 
— manner, Warranted to give satisfac- 
on. 
UNRIVALED BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR, 
CREME BLANCHE, or the Magic 
Beautifier, for the complexion, imparts a 
brilliant transparency ; recommended by the 
most prominent physicians; analyzed by the 
best chemists in this country, and proved 
54 West to be not only harmless, but very beneficial 
14thSt, | to the skin. Applied at the store, if desired, 
free of charge. $1 00 per box. 
from F. Coupray’s celebrated Vegetable VEL= 
MACY'S VETINE, an elegant and indispensable 
?| toilet powder, marvelous for its beneficial 


Near / qualities to ladies and infants alike. $1 00 
Sixth | per box. 
Avenue, | F. Coupray’s celebrated AURORA, to 
NEW | bleach hair of any color a fine golden blonde 
YORK without injury to the hair. Price for 8-ounce 
* | bottle, $1 50; for 6-ounce bottle, $2 50. 
Only J. B. Fonrane'’s wonderful preparation, 
Depot. | DERMA'TINE, a sure cure to remove 





all wrinkles from the face, $2 00 per bottle. 


NO MORE GRAY HAIR. 
L. SHAW'S ODORLESS 


PERSIAN KHENNA 


is the only reliable harmless hairdye. No Lac Sulphur, 
Sugar of Lead, or Nitrate of Silver. Endorsed by our 
most eminent chemists. Testimonials can be seen at 
our store. Applied free of charge. $100, and $1 50 per 
bottle. Hair Dyed on the premises, either a beautiful 
blonde or a medium or dark brown, in one hour's time. 
Warranted to give satisfaction. Address 54 West 
14th St., N. Y., near Maoy’s. 

&#@~ Goods sent to all parts of the country,when pre- 
— of charge; or, C. O. D., with privilege of ex- 
amining. 


LADY AGENTS WANTED 


TO SELL THE 


Gem Skirt Supporter 


Toevery lady in the United States. 
Light and profitable employment. 
Profits $3 to $8 per day. This 
Supporter relieves the waist of 
the dragging weight and burden 
4 i of the clothing, and perfectly 
RS supports the garments from the 
5d *5” sLoulders. Those who wear them 
a and all physicians recommend 
them for comfort and health. Send 50 cents and two 
stamps for sample, with price-list and terms. Warranted 
as represented,or money refunded. Send waist measure, 

Address MINOR & GRANNISS, 
Sole Manufacturers, New Haven, Conn. 


IF THE LADIES WILL TRY THE 


“Davidson Royal Dress Shield,” 


Made by the Davipson Russer Co., they will find an 
article that is very light, durable, will not curl up or 
come apart at the seam, impervious and not affected 
by moisture. These goods are different from any 
other sleeve protectors in the market, and one trial 
will prove them to be a perfect article. Inquire at the 
stores for ‘‘ Davidson Royal Dress Shields,” or address 
DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., Boston, Mass. 


MARK TWAIN’S 
PATENT SCRAP-BOOK. 


Gummed ready to re- 
ceive your scraps. 

No paste or mucilage 
required. Prices from $1 25 
to $3 50 each, including 
m postage. Send for De- 
scriptive Circular, 

Slote, Woodman, & Co., 
119 & 121 William St.,N.Y. 


IMPORTANT TO LADIES. 

A lady in New York has a receipt from Prof. Habe 
ner, of Vienna, which she supphes for $1 00. She claims 
it is a new theory of treating the Skin, producing 
natural freshness, and containing nothing injurious. 
Any druggist will repare it for 35 cents. Circulars 
may be had a osing stamp to 

MISS J. M. KOOLE, P.O. Box 4130, New York City. 
























Of every description for Ladies Lege ya executed by 
Mus. LETITIA C. BAKER, 42 East 23d St., New York. 
Send stamp for Circular, with reference, &c. 








BLUE and RED], crest Work, 
LIGHT. Dane & Coy 


J. M. Srovpart & Co., 
723 Chestnut St., Phila. 


UNITED States Corset Co. 
Of New York. : 

HE STANDARD CORSET of AMERICA 
for Grace and Beauty of Form, and Perfect 
Elasticity and Comfort to the wearer. If your 
dealer does not keep them, send us with waist 
measure, 50 cen's fora Charm-5 cents for 
Beauty—15 cents for AA—$1 for Fifth 
Aventte—or 50 cents for Children’s 
Woven Waist, and we will send them 
post paid. Address P. O. Box 4928, New York. 




















SANDS POINT HOTEL, 


SANDS POINT, L. I. 
Open May 15. Steamer Seawanhaka leaves Peck Slip 


; daily at 4, and Thirty-third Street, East River, at 4:15 


P.M. ; Sands Point daily, at 7:50 A.M. Address 
G. DUNSPAUGH. 





<< Glee 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
JOSEPH cL TT & SONS, 


91 JOHN ST., Ne A y. 
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E ude & SOM 


Grand & Allen Sts. N.Y 


Parastls ald. Sun Unbrls 


CHILDREN’S PARASOLS, 30c., 35c., 40c., 50c. 

LADIES’ PARASOLS, $1 00, $1 25, $1 50, $1 75, $2 00, 
$2 25, up. 

LADIES’ STEEPLE TOPS, LINED, $2 25, $2 50; 
RUFFLED, $2 75, WITH LACE OR LOOPED, 
$4 50, up. 


ALL SILK SUN UMBRELLAS, finely mounted in 
IVORY, SHELL, HORN, HORN INLAID, NICKEL, 
SILVER, &c., $1 50, $2 00, $2 25, $2 50, $2 70. 

t@~ THESE ARE DECIDED BARGAINS. 


LADIES & CHILDREN'S SUITS. 


500 LADIES’ STUFF SUITS, $3 85, $4 25, $4 50, up. 

PERCALE, FOULARD, and LINEN SUITS, $2 50, 
$3 00, $3 50, up. 

BUNTING SUITS IN THE LATEST STYLES. 

VARIETY OF SILK SUITS, $16, up. 

MISSES’ and CHILDRENS PIQUE and LINEN 
SUITS, $150, $2 00, $2 25, $2 50. 

MISSES’ and CHILDREN’S SWISS and FIGURED 
LAWNS, $3 00, up. 

INFANTS’ PIQUE CAPES, 55c., 65c., 75c., $1 00. 

INFANTS’ WALKING COATS, $1 00, $1 25, $1 50, 

INFANTS’ DOUBLE CLOAKS, $1 85, $1 50, $1 75. 

100 LADIES’ LIGHT CLOTH DOLMANS, f1 35, 
$1 50, up. 

150 BLACK MATELASSE DOLMANS, $3 75, $4 00. 

DRAP D'ETE SACQUES and DOLMANS, $4 18, $4 50, 
$5 00, up. 


THIS DEPARTMENT WILL 
REPAY EXAMINATION. 


CATALOGUE and PRICE-LIST SENT 
ON APPLICATION. 


tas Orders by Mail prompt- 
ly attended to. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND ST., 
56,58,60,62,61,66,68 and 70 ALLEN ST. 


ESTABLISHED 27 YEARS. 


KEYES, 


849 & 351 8th Ave., bet. 27th & 28th Sts. 


We are continuing our Great Sale of 


Silks & Dress Goods, 


AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICES. 


ALL WOOL BLACK CASHMERE, only 46 cents; 
never before sold less than 60 cents. 

The best $1 00 CASHMERE in the city. 

A splendid assortment of Plain and Fancy Dress Goods. 

BUNTING, the new and fashionable Spring fabric for 
suits, in all shades. 


DRESS LINENS, 


Plain and fancy, in great variety, from 1234 aad up; 
Trimming to match. 


SUITS, SACQUES, and DOLMANS., 


Closing out our Spring Stock at a Great Reduction. 

One lot STUFF SUITS, $4 25; former a. ST 00. 

One lot SUITS, $6 00; former ‘price $8 25 

SUITS, at $8, $10, $14, $18, $25, $35, $50, "$5, $100; 35 
per cent. less than prices earlier in the season. 

DOLMANS in great variety, from $1 90 up to $35 00. 

A full assortment of Wrappers, Cambric Suits in all 
colors, Linen Suits, Kilts, W ‘aiste, Lawn Dressing 
Sacques, Pique Suits, &c., &c. 

8@~ Our Order Department is under the management 
of experienced Dressmakers, and if correct measure- 
ments are sent we guarantee satixfaction, Any ine 
Sormation will be promptly given. 


PARASOLS. 


ONE LOT FINE SILK, 16 inches, Pearl Handles, 
only 68 cents. 

ONE LOT F IN! E SILK, 22 inches, $1 25; cheap at $1 75. 

SPLENDID QU ALITIES, $1 50, $1 85, $1 98, $2 25, up 


to $7 00. 
HOSIERY. 


Great inducements in all qualities and styles. 


LADIES’ UNDERGARMENTS. 


We offer a good Muslin Skirt, wide hem, five tucks, 
at 50 cents. 
A Lawn Skirt, wide ruffle, embroidered, at 75 cents. 
Embroidered Rufile, four tucks, at 95 cents. 
Chemise with yoke, and embroidery, at 50 cents. 
Chemise with lace edging, at EY "4 cents. 
Chemise with yoke, edged with embroidery and in- 
sertion, $1 00. 
A 150 Bone Corset, woven, at $1 00. 
Great inducements in Ladies’ U nderwear, Ties, Fichus, 
Bows, Rufflings, Fringes, Embroideries, Gents’ Fur- 
nishing Goods, Linens, Napkins, Table-Cloths, Prints, 
Cambrics, Lawl ns, Cloths, Shawls, Carpets, Oil-Cloths, 
Shades, Curtains, Mats, Crashes, Rugs, Quilts, &c. 
INGRAIN CARPET FROM 28 CENTS A YARD. 
TAPESTRY AT $1 00. 
sae Country Orders efficiently filled, the rep- 
utation of the House being the assurance that 
satisfaction will be given. 


SAMPLES ~ GIVEN 
KEYES, 349 & 351 Ei Eighth Avenue, N.Y. 


Mrs, Tynn’s Hem and Tuck Measure. 


Beautiful! Artistic!! Cony enient!!! Measures any 
width, Invaluable for hand sewing or ‘aid to machine 
tucking. Sent, postpaid, for 25 cents. 

____ Mrs, R. B. TY NN, Box 3235, New ¥ York City. 
25 ~~ FANCY CARDS, all atyles, w: with name, 
©) 10c., postpaid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. ¥ 




















Wait for Orders. 


BARGAINS 


IN ALL THE LATEST NOVELTIES IN 
Fancy Silks 
AT 50 CENTS PER YARD and upward. 


Plain Silks 


AT 90 CENTS PER YARD and upward: 


A Special Attraction 
IN AN EXTRA QUALITY OF 


BLACK DRESS SILK 


at ONE DOLLAR. 


ALSO, A SPECIALTY OF 250 PIECES 


BLACK SILK 


OF SUPERIOR QUALITY AT 


$1.50. 


A. T. Stewart & Co,, 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 


1877 JONES 1840 


SPRING BOYS’ SUITS. 
DRESS GOODS. oO oy 0 MILLINERY. 





Suits, Sacgurs. 6 O Fanoy Goons. 


DOLMANS. O O HOSIERY. 
SHAWLS. 0 ie) “Laces. 
x 





Eighth Avenue 





| Eighth Avenue 
| AND 


suscnncetatanensan Street. 3 





Nineteenth Street. 


JONES 








SHOES 9 of siuxs. 
fa Oo 
RIBBONS. oO OQ CLOTHS. 
UNDERWEAR. oO QO DOMESTICS. 
UPHOLSTERY. “6 AO CARPETS. 
FURNITURE. ~\/~ Housefurnishing Goods. 


Extraordinary inducements in all 
departments. All Orders will receive 
prompt attention. Catalogues sent free. 


JONES. 8th Ave., corner 19th St. JONES. 


Waller & McSorley, 


245 Grand St., near Bowery, N. Y. 


Important announcement to buyers of dry goods. 
The following goods are of the finest quality, and the 
prices are guaranteed to be the lowest in the city. Do 
not fail to note our quotations this week. 

BLACK SILKS, 

Very heavy BLACK — at oo and $1 00; was 
sold recent] es ‘st ims d $1 45. 

Very heavy LY LACK SILK, hg $1 50 and $1 75; 
was sold rece a a $2 00 and $2 

The finest quality GUINET'S BLACK SILK, at $2 50 

and $3 00; was sold recently at $3 75 and #4 00. 
COLORED SILKS. 

Beautiful COLORED DRESS — at $1 00 and $1 25; 
selling elsewhere for $1 40 and $1 75. 

= heavy COLORED GROS- GRAIN SILK, at $1 50 
and $2 00; selling elsewhere for $2 25 and Fy) 75. 

STRIPED SILKS, 

Our STRIPED SILKS, at 62}¢c. and 75c. are selling 

elsewhere for 80c. and 90c. 
BLACK GOODS. 

1500 Pieces BLACK CASHMERE, 7 48 inches wide, at 
50c., 75c., and ¢1 00 ; cost to import 40c. per yard more. 
The above Cashmere is guaranteed to be all wool. 

2000 Pieces BLACK ALPACA, at 25c. and Sic. ; sold 
recently for 40c. and 62c. 

GRENADINES. 

1000 Pieces SATIN STRIPED GREN {ADINES, at 25c. 
and 373¢c.; well worth 40c. and 56c. 

500 Pieces SILK STRIPED GRENADINES, at 50c. 
and 75c. ; _—_ goods sold at auction 2 weeks for 
80c. and #1 


100 Pieces IRON FRAMED GRENADINES, from 
20c. to $2 50 per yard. 


DRESS GOODS. 
ere PLAIN DRESS GOODS, from 18c. to $1 00 


ard. 
Beautiful SILK PONGEES, at 50c. and 75c.; worth 
SSc. and $1 10. 


WALLER & McSORLEY, 
245 Grand Street, near Bowery, New York. 


BLOOWM’S 


POPULAR 


FANCY GOODS 


ESTABLISHMENT 
338 & 340 Bowery. 


LADIES’, CHILDREN’S, & INFANTS’ COMPLETE 
WARDROBES. 
LACES, DRESS TRIMMINGS, HOSIERY, GLOVES, 
FANS, &c. 
SILKS, SATINS, VELVETS, RIBBONS, FLOWERS, 
FEATHERS, HATS, BONNETS, &c. 


z= Samples | and Catalogues sent on application. — 

















PPLI UE PATTERNS, Cretonne Work, 
Russian Emb’y, Roman Emb’y,Graphic Emb’y 
Send 3c. stamp for Circular of new Fancy en 
to BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker Street, New York. 
OUR NAME PRINTED on 40 Mixed Cards 
for 10 cts. CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Conn. 





DRESS GOODS, 


INDIA SHAWLS, ULSTERS, 
TRAVELLING WRAPS, 
SUMMER SHAWLS, 
LAP ROBES, AND DUSTERS. 


MOURNING GOODS, 
CLOTHS, SUITINGS, AND CLOAKINGS. 


SUIT, UNDERWEAR, and FURNISHING GOODS. 
For Ladies, Misses, and Children, 
__ Ready: Made or to Order. 


Arnold, Constable, & Co, 


oneaereray; Cor. ion St. 


LACES, EMBROIDERIES, 


AND 


HANDKERCHIEFS. 
GRENADINES, 


BUNTINGS, ORGANDIES, AND LAWNS. 


CAMBRICS, ZEPHYRS, AND GINGHAMS. 





HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, NECK DRESSINGS, 
GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS, &c. 


CHINA MATTINGS, 
BODY BRUSSELS, 
VELVETS, 
AND AXMINSTERS. 


PERSIAN RUGS AND CARPETS, 
OIL-CLOTHS, LINOLEUM, &c., &c. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 
FURNITURE COVERINGS, 


LACE CURTAINS, 
DRAPERY MATERIALS 
SATINES, CRETONNES, 
SLIP COVERINGS, 
SHADE HOLLANDS, SHADES, &c., &c. 


Arnold Constable,&Co., 


___— BROADWAY, Cor. 19th Sst. 


SCHEPPERS BROS’ 


BUNTING 


For Ladies’ Suits. Plain and Stripes. 


This beautiful material is now offered in the 
CHOICEST SHADES at all the principal Dry Gouds 
Stores. To judge from the present demand, this novelty 
of the season will be in vogue at all our waterin laces 
and other FASHIONABLE SUMMER RESO Es. 

Without any gum or artificial stiffenings, as is the 
case with the expensive FOREIGN GRENADINES, 
this light, cool, and elastic texture will _— crease 
nor damage by RAIN OR SALT WATE 

This article does not only Poainnrnet itself by 
cheapness, but also by beauty and durability. 

Lovely Suits are made from it, trimmed with fringes 
and ruches of the same material. 











Baby Carriage. 
The Novelty 


Takes less room than old style. 
The only Carriage that protects 
the eye and has room enough 
for Baby and Wraps. Springs 
regulated to suit. to “y for Cir- 
cular, to L. P. TIBBALS. 

820 Broadw = ‘New York. 


EEP’S Custom Shirts made to measure, the very 

best, 6 for $9, delivered free every where. Keep’s 
Patent Partly- Made Dress Shirts, the very best, 6 for 
$7, delivered free every where. An elegant set of Gold- 
plate collar and sleeve buttons given with each half 
dozen Keep’s shirts. Samples and full directions 
mailed free to any address. Merchants supplied at 
a small —— on cost. Trade circulars mailed 
free on applicatio 

KEEP MANUFACTU RING CO., 165 Mercer St., 


SIX TEASPOONS, 


DIAMOND STEEL, SILVER-PLATED, and VERY 
DURABLE. Sent by mail, with circulars of other 
Silver-Plated goods, for 40 centa. 

_ ELECTRO PLATE CO., Northford, Conn. 











The best always cheapest. 35 Vis- 
iting Cards, no two alike, with your 


(-ABDS rT" 6 packs, $1. Agents want- 
J. A. ORRILL, Fulton, N. Y. 


name finely printed, in a neat card 





PrAges, T octave, $140; 73, $150. Estab. 1856, 
ORGANS, 2 stops, $45; 7 stops, $60; 9 stops, 
$65; 12 stops, $84. Address 

DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, N.J. 


ea Maa the Fifth Avenue 
Hair Crimper. Enquire at stores, 
or send 25c. for three sample pairs to 


J.BENNETT, #7 Broadway, N. Y. 
60 Assorted Cards, Repp, Watered and Bristol, 
with name, 10c, & 3c. stamp; 25light Gem Chro- 
mos, 20c.; 50 Moss Rose or Autumn Leaf Chromos, 
25c.; 25 Phantom (new &elegant),18c. Ag’ts outfit, 15c. 
Samples, 6c. HELEN READ &CO., New Haven, Conn. 


ee AR URE ets 


enn Hotel and traveling ex nase aid, 
CO., manufacturers of ENVELOPE. 3 
Ty PAPER. 3 4.6 and 6 Home St., CINCINNATI. vOnIO 


9 EXTRA FINE Mixed Cards, with name, 
10c., postpaid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. We 


i=] a day sure made by Agents se selling 
$10 = $25::: Chromos, Crayons, Picture 
& Chromo Cards. 125 samples, 


ETS EEE 
= $5, sent, postpaid, for 85e. Illustrated Catalogue 
free. J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON. Estab'd 1530, 


U= DR. BEECHER’S PEARL DEN- 

TIFRICE —for beautif <. Li teeth. Lady 

Agents wanted. —— M. PB ECHER, Dentist, 
hird ‘Avenue, New York. 























95 ELEGANT CARDS, no two alike, with r name, 10c. 
postpaid. GEO. I. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 





STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Ave. & Twenty-Third St., 
NEW YORK, 
ARE NOW OFFERING THE 


Greatest Bargains 


IN MANY YEARS, 
throughout their entire establishment. 


Their Illustrated and Descriptive CATA LOGUE, 
containing complete lines of goods and prices of 38 
Departments, mailed upon application. 


Ladies residing out of the city can thus enjoy the 
same facilities as regards assortment and prices as 
parties living in New York, and save on an average 
fully 33 per cent. on all their purchases. A 
single trial will convince. 


¢@~ Immediate attention to orders and inquiries. 


JUST OPENED, 
FIVE CASES of their justly celebrated 


Lupin’s Kid Gloves, 


in all the most desirable Spring Shades. 
2 Buttons, $1.25. 6 Buttons, $1.75. 
3 Buttons, 1.35. 9 Buttons, 2.35. 
4 Buttons, 1.50. 12 Buttons, 2.75. 
After trying them once you will wear no other. 
SOLE IMPORTERS, 
STERN BROTHERS, 
Sixth Ave. and Twenty-Third St., N. Y. 


SILKS AND DRESS GOODS! 


RODGERS & 
ORR BROS, 


183 to 187 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 


Having purchased for cash an entire Importer’s 
Stock of Rich Lyons Silks, we will offer extraordinary 
inducements in Black and Colored Gros Grain Silks, 
Striped and Plaid —— haga Fine Dress Goods, 
&c., at prices lower than e 
500 Pieces LYONS BLACK ‘GROS GRAIN, 70¢.3 

cost $1 25 to import. 

5 Cases Finest Quality of SUMMER SILKS, 59¢. 3 
cost over $1 00 to import. 

COLORED SILKS at 65c. to $1 50. 

DRESS GOODS in an endless selection from 7c. to $1 50 


abut ard. 
ING, the newest meth at 35c., up. 
PARASOLS at 50c. to $8 04 
LACES AND EMBROIDERIES very cheap. 
LADIES TRAVELLING AND SEA-SIDE SUITS 
from $8 00 to $20 00. 
50 SILK SUITS, elegant styles, and Rich Lyons Silk, 
only $25 003 worth $45 06 
Send your orders for pat ws or the goods, and we 
guarantee entire satisfaction. Goods C.0.D. Orders 
carefully filled. 


RODGERS & ORR BROS., 


183,185,187 EIGHTH AVENUE, N.Y. 


BARGAINS. 


LARGE ASSORTMENTS OF 
EMBROIDERED HEM-STITCHED HANDKER- 
CHIEFS, at 25¢ 
NURSES’ FRENCH CAPS, from 30¢. 
TRIMMED BREAKFAST CAPS, from $1 25. 
SASH RIBBONS, ALL COLORS, $1 OO per yard. 
FANS, JAPANESE, from 10.3 FRENCH, from 
30c.; CHILDREN’S, from 15e. 


MILLER & GRANT, 


879 BROADWAY, New York. 


Sole Manufacturer of . 

r) 1 ‘ only. Al 
WHEEL C H Al RS styles and 
sizes, for Invalids & Cripples. Easily 
propelled, in or out-doors, by any one hav- 
ing the use of hands. Se nd sti amp for Illus- 
trated Catalogue and prices of Ze 
different styles. Patentee & Man- 























ufacturer of the “‘Rolling Chairs” 

used at the Centennial. Please 

mention this paper. HERBERT . 

S. SMITH, 32 Platt St., NewYork. DBF 





1 8 uy 7 —CALEDONIA SPRINGS, The Grand 

( Hotel at this celebrated Canadian Summer 
Resort and unfailing Sanitorium, in all Rheumatic and 
chronic complaints, open from sist of May to October. 
Routes by boat and rail from Montreal and Ottawa. 
Moderate terms. Special family rates. Send for Circu- 
lar. The watersshipped. Agents wanted. Address the 
GRAND HOTEL dd., Ottawa, or Caledonia Springs. 


OUR NAME Printed on 30 Cards, 30 styles, for 
10c. and istamp. C11 CuiInToN Bros., Clintonville, Conn, 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on "receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers, 

Haxree's Magazine, Harere’s Weekry, aud Harerr’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any ‘two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazinr, WEEKLY, OF 
Bazan will be aujplied gratis for every Club of Fiver 
Sunsoniners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage Sree. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Broruers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Terms ror Apvertistne tn Harper's WEEKLY AND 
Harrer’s Bazar. 
Harper’s Weekly. —Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
‘aon 8 Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 





9 Snowflake, Hardpan, Floral, &c. Cards, no 2 alike, 
with name 10c. Nation’s Card Co., Northford, Ct, 


CEE AG A Week to Agents. Samples FREE, 
$55 o $77 P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine, 
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JONES'S 


WuiTEwWASH IN HIS Eve 


FACETLE. 

In Massachusetts they open courts at the beginning 
of a term with prayer. Tn Worcester an earnest sup- 
plication was made by a distinguished divine, closing 
with asking blessings upon the judge's wife and chil- 
dren; that they might be spared in life and in health 


HARPER’ 
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EYE-WASH. 


; THAT'S ALL! 


A little girl, deep in the mysteries of natural his- 
tory, asked, “‘Is a frog an anonymous animal 2?” 
cnmitieddiipamaittaits 
SUMMER FASHIONS AT PEACHVILLE. 
The summer has bronght little or no change in dress 
at Peachville. Some few ultra-fashionables have adopt- 


during his absence ; and that, at the close of the term, | ed the style of wearing small shawls of various plaids, 


he might be once more re- 
stored to the bosom of his 
family. As the presiding 
judge was a ceaanee, his 
feelings during the service 
may be imagined. 
EEE e- ET 


The telephone would 
prove of capital service 
during the hot summer 
months. It could be em- 
ployed in bringing airs 
from the arctic regions, 

SERS toatl 


At arecent dinner party 
an argumentative person, 
posted on the Eastern 
question, asked his  in- 
nocent young neighbor, 
“Now, Mr. —, what do 
you think would be the 
effect of a protocol upon 
Turkey ?” 

“Well, really, profess- 
or,” replied the youth, 
bracing up and looking 
at the plate before him, 
“T've never tried it. 
think Tl try Worcester- 
shire sauce on mine.” 

enetibinaitiiietainnee 

Music has a wonderful 
power over the passions, 
The man who couldn't set 
atub out under the eaves 
to catch rain-water for his wife without grumbling in 
a most profane way, stood for half an hour in the rain 
avithout an umbrella and listened to the minstrel bana 
on the hotel piazza with a face in perfect repose. 


AE A AAT 

Don't neglect your penmanship. A man in New York 
got $64,000 from a banker for being a good writer. It 
is not yet known how many years he will get. 
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BEING BORN TO SORROW. 


simple toilette. A house dress of spotted kaleko, turn- 
ed up and back so as to reveal the hem over a striped 
skirt of some description; the hair drawn from the 
face, and carelessly knotted at the back of the head. 
A scrubbing-brush with white bristles completes the 
tout-ensemble. It is essential for the dress to be 
spotted, no matter what the material may be. 

It will be seen trom the fashion plates that apron 





CHICKENS GETTING UP THEIR MUSCLE FOR SUMMER BOARDERS. 


but, on the whole, the styles are much the same as 
during the past season. We noticed the following rich 
costumes yesterday on the Peachville boulevard: A 
promenade dress of pale brown kaleko, of the new 
shade stique-en-de-mud, full plain skirt trimmed with 
a natural fringe of a darker shade, an apron over-skirt 
of lustreless checked gingham ; a bonnet of the same 
material, perfectly unadorned, finishes this exquiritely 
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over-skirts are quite in vogue. They promise to be 
much worn all summer, though Mrs. Squire Sloshkins 
has appeared in public without any several times ; but 
she has always been very peculiar in her style of dress, 
and only a few extremely fashionable ladies will fol- 
low her example. 

The favorite mode at present of ornamenting chil- 


| dren’s ciothes is very simple and effective. It consists 





in cutting out a portion of the original material and 
inserting a square or diamond of cloth of a different 
texture, and often of another color. It requires some 
“skill and patience to do this properly, but one is well 
repaid by the result. We would recommend it to the 
attention of young ladies who are fond of fancy-work 
and have plenty of leisure. It promises to become 
quite a mania here; almost all the ladies are thus or- 
namenting not only their 
children’s but their own 
garments. 

Another style—not so 
generally adopted, how- 
ever—is a revival of the 
open-work embroidery of 
thirty years ago on asome- 
what larger scale. This is 
very effective, but too pro- 
noncé to be well received 
by ladies of refined taste. 

It is thought that last 
year’s bonnets are to be 
worn this summer, and 
that a great many ladies 
will wear none at all; but 
we shall be better able to 
tell next month. 





DESORIPTION OF FASHION 
PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Visitinc Cos- 
TUMF OF FicureD KaFKo, 
made with long polonaise 
and under-skirt in one; 
plain straw chapeau du 
sol, trimmed with a band 
of elastic, which also se- 
cures it to the head. A 
hand basket or pail must 
always accompany this 
dress. 

Fig. 2.—Surt ror Boy 
FROM 4 TO 6 YEARS OLD, of 
dingy white sackcloth, with application trimming. 
Large straw hat with black band. 

Fig. 3.—Watxtne Suit or Soitp-cororen KateKko. 
Apron over-skirt, and bonnet of undressed gingham. 

; Pig. 4.—Homr TorLetre or KALEKO, with apron over- 
skirt. 

F 





—Demi-Toi.ettr ror E.perny Lapy. 


Apron 
over-skirt, with open-work centre. 












































House Dress oF Spotrep KALEKo. 





Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 


Fig. 4. 


Fig. 5. 


SUMMER FASHIONS AT PEACHVILLE. 


PROMENADE CosTuME OF PALE Brown KALEKO. 
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